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have made use of the American flag when nearing 

home last week-end for the avowed purpose of 
escaping the submarine danger. The step was pre- 
sumably taken partly as a public assertion of our right 
to take it, and partly in order to show the German 
authorities the dilemma in which they are likely to find 
themselves if they seriously attempt to pursue their 
“ blockade” policy. It cannot have been thought that 
a ship like the Lusitania was in serious danger, and in 
any case the hoisting of the Stars and Stripes could not 
conceal her identity for a moment from the eyes of the 
least discerning of German submarine officers. The 
action was defensible both legally and morally, and the 
United States has not complained of it ; but undoubtedly 
it has tended to take the edge off the inclination of 
America to protest against Germany’s threat. It is 
naturally felt that if any such regrettable incident 
should happen as the destruction of an American ship 
by a German torpedo, a part, if only a very small part, 
of the responsibility will rest with Great Britain. 
American comment on the whole subject has in point 
of fact been very polite to us and very severe on Ger- 
many, but underneath it there is a quite pardonable 
tendency to cry : “ A plague on both your houses!” 

* * * 


T seems rather unfortunate that the Lusitania should 





For our part, we are inclined to think that the signi- 
ficance of the German threat has been considerably 
exaggerated. It is not necessary to be an expert in naval 
matters to doubt the ability of the German submarines 
to do any serious damage to our trade. It cannot be 
denied that U 27 did succeed in reaching the Irish 
Channel, and so getting across a most important trade 
route, but her stay was very brief and her victims were 
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very small fry indeed. The Irish mail boat had no diffi- 
culty in escaping her. There seem, indeed, to be strong 
grounds for regarding the affair as a feat of under- 
seamanship which will very likely remain unique. 
After all, the English Channel is enormously more 
accessible than the Irish Channel for the operations of 
German submarines, and throughout the whole of the 
last six months we have maintained without interference 
a large and constant service of troopships and cargo 
boats between England and France. If the German 
naval authorities have failed to interfere with that 
service, we may safely assume that it is not because 
they have lacked the will to do so, and their failure 
therefore is the true measure of the seriousness of the 
new menace. Boulogne and Havre having escaped so 
lightly, Liverpool has surely little to fear. 
* * * 


The week in Parliament has been devoted in the 
main to the discussion of the Army Estimates. In his 
opening statement Mr. Tennant, the Under-Secretary 
of State, referred only very briefly to the burning ques- 
tion of the progress of recruiting. It had been very 
satisfactory, he said; a little more energy put into it at 
the present moment might not be out of place, but there 
was no cause for discontent, still less for any disquiet. 
Mr. Walter Long followed for the Opposition with an 
urgent plea for more definite and detailed information 
on this subject in order that the public might know how 
much progress had been made towards the fulfilment of 
the national obligation and how much remained still to 
be done. He added, however, that he firmly believed 
that the Government could get as many men as it 
wanted by the voluntary system if it made it clear that 
they were really needed and that equipment could be 
provided for them. This question of equipment is 
crucial; it sets a hard and fast limit to the number of 
men who can usefully be enrolled within a given period ; 
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and sinee nobody but the Government has any informa- 
tion on the subject, there is no alternative, as regards 
the problem of recruiting, to the policy of blind faith 
in the authorities. 

* * * 

The Trade Union world had every right to resent 
as it did the suggestion implicit in Mr. Tennant’s 
speech on Monday that the production of war material 
is being delayed by restrictions imposed by Trade 
Unions. If Mr. Tennant, on behalf of the War Office, 
had any complaints to make, he should certainly have 
made them specifically. It may well be that in certain 
cases relaxations of rules desired by employers have been 
refused by the Unions. Trade Unionists who know the 
history of their movement have every reason to fear 
that attempts will be made by employers to take ad- 
vantage of the present national emergency to effect a 
permanent lowering of the standard of living which 
they have slowly built up for themselves. Once the 
standard in any trade is broken down by an influx of 
cheap labour—and that is what most of the requests 
for relaxation come to—who knows when and how it 
will be possible to re-establish it ? And if the men agree 
for the time being to increase their output to the utmost 
of their powers, what is to prevent the employers from 
adopting that exceptional output as the normal standard 
which every worker will in future be expected to attain ? 
“Speeding up” is no imaginary evil. It is common 
knowledge that many contractors have made, and are 
making, enormous fortunes just now out of the country’s 
needs, taking advantage of a War Office which is not 
inclined to question prices if it can get prompt delivery. 
Is it to be the workers alone who are to be asked to make 
sacrifices ? So far the Trade Unions have behaved 
with the utmost consideration under the special cireum- 
stances of the war, and we have no doubt that if they 
are given proper guarantees for the restoration of the 
status quo after the war, they will do everything in their 
power to assist the Government. But Mr. Tennant 
would certainly be better advised to approach the 
Unions direct, instead of making vague and unsub- 
stantiated charges in the House. 

* * * 

In the discussion in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on the subject of inoculation against typhoid Mr. 
Chancellor made an exceedingly able, moderate and 
effective speech, by comparison with which the defence 
offered by the War Office spokesman was merely 
contemptible. The inoculation is, as has been stated 
officially time after time, “purely voluntary,” yet 
soldiers who have declined to be inoculated have been 
subjected, as Mr. Chancellor showed, to all kinds of 
persecution and unofficial compulsion. Some have 
been refused all leave; others have been told by their 
commanding officers in front of their regiments that they 
were cowards who wished to avoid being sent to the 
front ; others have been ordered to submit to inoculation 
on pain of court-martial for disobedience if they refused, 
and in certain cases have actually been placed under 
arrest ; others have been deprived of staff employment 
and made to do all the dirty work of the camp. In 
reply, Mr. Tennant said that there was a danger of 
uninoculated men bringing infection back with them 


if they were granted leave, and that as inoculated men 
had to be excused duty for a day or two, it was natural 
that the uninoculated should have to do the work of the 
camp ; for the rest, he threw the blame for anything 
improper that had occurred upon the excessive zeal 
of local commanding officers. When the War Office 
is reduced to excuses of this sort it is surely time the 
farce was put an end to. If the Army authorities are 
advised that inoculation is necessary for the safety of the 
troops at the front, then let them make it compulsory 
instead of throwing upon commanding officers the bur- 
den of getting their men inoculated by hook or by crook, 
and then shirking the responsibility in Parliament. 
* * * 

The deposition of the Khedive Abbas and the declara- 
tion of a British protectorate over Egypt have enabled 
Lord Cromer to publish, with additions, certain chapters 
that he held back when his large work on Egypt was 
published. His new book, Abbas II., does not contain 
anything that substantially changes the view of the 
Khedive’s character which has long been held by in- 
formed persons. The ex-Khedive is shown as _per- 
sonally avaricious, a dissembler, an Anglophobe, and an 
intriguer whose intrigues, whatever their nature, were 
uniformly directed rather towards his own aggrandise- 
ment than towards the furtherance of Egyptian national 
aims. Lord Cromer is fair to him, and admits his 
politeness and his sense of humour; but some of the 
stories he tells about his doings (kidnapping, for example, 
and winning a man’s confidence by means of a worthless 
cheque) are quite enough to destroy any lingering 
sympathy that may be felt for him in this country. 
His conclusion is that Abbas is well out of the way, 
though “History has recorded the deeds of many 
Eastern, and perhaps [sic] of some Western rulers who 
were quite as unfit, and, indeed, even more unfit to govern 
than the ex-Khedive.” For the future, Lord Cromer 
holds that the Capitulations must be abolished, and that 
the development of the country should proceed as 
rapidly as is consistent with economy—for he regards 
light taxation as the foundation of the native loyalty to 
British rule. He is sceptical about the pace at which 
Orientals can adapt themselves to Western institutions ; 
but he would grant them whatever they prove themselves 
fitted to enjoy. We notice, incidentally, his admission about 
the Denshawai sentences, which, he says, “ though not 
unjust, were, I may now readily admit, unduly severe.” 

* * * 

For the wholesale withdrawal from school that has 
taken place of boys of 11 or 12, in order that they may 
serve as cheap labour for the farmer and the factory 
owner, the Government must be held to be largely 
responsible. Both the Board of Education and the 
Board of Agriculture have managed pretty effectively 
to convey to the rural Local Education Authorities and 
the Chambers of Agriculture that they desired boys to 
leave school below the statutory age to take service 
with the farmers. The result, we do not hesitate to say, 
is already calamitous. Up and down the country these 


young boys are being put prematurely to work for a few 
shillings a week, whilst simultaneously Mr. Herbert 
Samuel is authorising the issue of relief funds to maintain, 
in the aggregate, thousands of Englishmen and tens of 
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thousands of Belgians—to say nothing of the women. 
In response to urgent pressure, Mr. Pease seems at last to 
have abandoned his policy of laissez faire. He informed 
the deputation which interviewed him on Thursday that 
he was sending out a circular to the Education authorities 
enjoining them to grant no exemptions until it be 
proved that no adult labour is obtainable even at an 


cases, and for a definite period, and for them to see that 
no boy is put to work beyond his strength. We hope 
that this circular may have some effect in stopping the 
further exploitation of child labour, but we fear that a 
great deal of harm has already been done. Exemptions 
once granted are not easily revoked. 

* * * 

The meeting in London on Sunday of the British, 
French and Belgian sections of the International 
Socialist Bureau, which has sprung out of the informal 
consultation of a month ago, will be significant of the 
new spirit of unity that prevails among the different 
groups of the Socialist and Labour parties in the several 
countries. Among the Belgians the tension that 
occasionally showed itself between the Flemings and 
the Walloons has disappeared, and M. Vandervelde 
heads an absolutely united wage-earning class, in which 
Co-operative Societies and Trade Unions join hands 
with the Parti Ouvrier Belge. The members of the 
British section will include notable representatives of 
every group. From France will come not only the two 
Socialist members of the Government (M. Sembat and 
M. Guesde), and M. Vaillant, the leader of the Socialist 
Party, but also, for the first time, four representatives 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail, including 
M. Jouhaux, the secretary, and M. Merheim, to testify 
to the alliance of the revolutionary Syndicalist Move- 
ment with the political party. Russian and Polish 
representatives are also, we understand, to be present. 
Altogether this strictly private gathering of half a hun- 
dred of the principal intellectual leaders of the working 
class of Western Europe is a notable event. The place 
of meeting is not revealed to the Press, but what they 
will discuss we can easily imagine. 

* * * 

We are as little able to follow the course of events in 
China as in Mexico or Paraguay; but the graphic 
description published by the Times, of Yuan Shi Kai’s 
ceremonial worship at the wonderfully picturesque 
Temple of Heaven—rising in circular tier above tier of 
marble, roofless, to the sky—may probably be significant 
of the end of the Chinese Revolution, if only in the sense 
in which Carlyle accepted General Bonaparte’s shooting 
down of the Paris mob as the end of the French Revo- 
lution. Whether Yuan himself becomes Emperor or 
restores a Manchu child to the Imperial Throne, or 
whether, on the other hand, he retains the forms of 
republicanism, it seems clear that the hopes and aspira- 
tions of Sun Yat Sen and “ Young China ” are not being 
fulfilled. There are those who see in what is happening 
at Peking an almost magical change in the social and 
economic relations of the Chinese millions. There are 
others who declare that nothing has gone except the 
queues. Who shall say which is the right view? In 
this hurried morning flight, from the palace in the 





increased wage, and to grant them then only in individual 


Forbidden City to the Temple of Heaven, and back 
again, in a swift-moving armoured automobile, amid 
serried rows of troops, keeping at a safe distance the 
all-too-possible assassin, in order that the President 
of the Chinese Republic might perform, with maimed 
rites, the highest religious ceremony of the Chinese 
Emperors, we certainly have the strangest mixture of 
old and new. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: “‘ The death of the 
newly-elected Lord Mayor, Mr. Clancy, M.P., produced 
an interesting contest for the vacant post, one of the 
candidates being Mr. T. Kelly, a respected Sinn Fein 
member of the Corporation. Mr. Kelly, in putting 
forward his case, invoked the spirit of tolerance which 
is now said to inform Irish politics. A man of his indepen- 
dent opinions, he pointed out, would see fair play between 
the Unionists and the Home Rulers. Asked whether 
he would ‘ insult’ Mr. Redmond and refuse him the use 
of the Mansion House for political meetings, Mr. Kelly 
replied that the Mansion House, if he were elected Lord 
Mayor, would for the first time be open to all Irish 
parties, Unionists and Home Rulers alike, though he 
would discourage the appearance there of roving 
English politicians—an allusion to Mr. Asquith’s recent 
visit—and would refuse to present an Address if the 
King came to Ireland. Mr. Kelly was defeated by 
40 votes to 25, probably on account of his attitude 
towards royalty. It is now announced that the King 
is not coming to Ireland after all; but an equally 
delicate problem faces the Corporation, that of Kuno 
Meyer and the freedom of the city. The leader of the 
anti-Meyer party is an alderman with a ‘ past,’ the author 
of Robert Emmet: His Birthplace and Burial, to whom 
the chastening experience of time has moderated the 
enthusiasm of youth. 

I do not alter one sentiment of my book (writes the Alderman) as 
applied to British temperament in the times. ... May I say that when 
myself and those who impugn motives such as mine in the present 
crisis have disappeared, the book I have written and excavations that 
followed will be remembered ? 

Dublin, as may be imagined, expects a good deal of 

entertainment from forthcoming debates. Unfor- 

tunately, the Corporation last Monday was too ‘ tired ’ 

to take up the matter.” 
* * * 

The unconscious humour of Irish politics is not all 
on one side. What could be more naive than Mr. 
Walter Long’s description in the Times last Wednesday 
of an unrecorded incident between himself and the late 
Lord Londonderry ? When Mr. Long succeeded Mr. 
Wyndham as Chief Secretary in 1905, he doubted his 
capacity for the task, and Lord Londonderry, in order 
to encourage him, stated that he was actually prepared 
to resign his seat in the Cabinet, go to Dublin as Viceroy 
and back Mr. Long up by all the means in his power. 
The kindest and most unselfish offer ever made by one 
man to another, exclaims Mr. Long, and thoroughly 
characteristic of Lord Londonderry! We should de- 
scribe it rather as thoroughly characteristic of the Anglo- 
Irish governing classes. No account whatever was taken 
of Irish views of the proposed transaction, nor of those 
of the actual Viceroy, Lord Dudley, a mere Englishman, 
and suspected of Liberal sympathies. 
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AN “ HONOURABLE” PEACE 


N a striking letter published in the Nation last week 
I Professor A. C. Pigou put forward an urgent plea 
that the Allies should make known without delay 
the terms upon which they are prepared to make peace. 
There are two current policies, he argued, on this question 
—one would impose on Germany a “ penal and crushing 
peace,”’ and the other would consent to “a peace that 
Germany might fairly regard as honourable.”” The former 
policy is founded on the belief that Germany has 
sought and will still seek to dominate the world, and 
can only be kept in check by the utter destruction of 
her power, the curtailment of her frontiers, the surrender 
of her fleet, and possibly even the forcible amendment 
of her Constitution. The objection to this policy, urges 
Professor Pigou, is that if a proud nation is battered to 
her knees, it is inevitable that her whole thought and 
energy should thereafter be concentrated upon prepara- 
tions for revenge. ‘‘ We shall be building up in the 
German people that very will to power which we deplore, 
and strengthening in the German Government that very 
military party whose policy we suspect.”’ So the seeds 
of another and perhaps more terrible conflict would be 
sown. We ought, therefore, to abandon this policy 
of a penal peace, and to adopt the alternative of an 
honourable peace which a nation still strong may agree 
to. But once we have decided upon this latter policy, 
there is every reason why it should be definitely 
announced at once, since at any moment Germany may 
become tired of the war and willing to negotiate. “ If 
it be the case—and that it may be the case no man is 
entitled to deny—that by a frank statement of the 
Allies’ terms the war could be brought to an end, what 
will our responsibility be if we refuse to state them ?” 
Now it is undoubtedly true that most people in this 
country have but the vaguest idea at present of the way 
in which the war is to be ended, and that many look 
forward to the utter “ crushing ”’ (details unspecified), 
ruin, and dismemberment of the German Empire as the 
only satisfactory conclusion. In so far as Professor 
Pigou is concerned to protest against this attitude, we 
have a great deal of sympathy with him. How to end 
the war on terms satisfactory to ourselves and our Allies 
without giving rise in Germany to an ineradicable spirit 
of revenge is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
problems we have to face. There is a point beyond 
which the process of “‘ crushing ’’ any nation must not 
for the sake of the future be pressed unless the victors 
are prepared to go the length of imposing permanent 
disarmament and permanent occupation upon the 
defeated country. But what is this point? That is a 
question which, as far as we know, no one has yet 
attempted to answer. Professor Pigou’s antithesis 
between a “ penal” peace and an “ honourable ’’ peace 
does not really help us. It is altogether too crude. 
Many of us reject as emphatically as he does the thought- 
lessly extreme “ penal’’ policy ; but it does not follow 





that we are prepared to see Germany granted an 
“honourable ’’ peace in the sense of a peace which 
would reflect honour upon either her military machine or 
her methods of warfare. An“ honourable ”’ peace might, 
indeed, easily be as dangerous as the opposite extreme. 


Excessive leniency, like excessive severity, would 
not be likely to lead to stable post bellum conditions. 
Suppose, for example, we were to offer peace now on 
condition that the German armies should simply 
evacuate France and Belgium and Poland, that Russia 
should keep that part of Galicia which she has occupied, 
but should evacuate East Prussia, and that no in- 
demnities should be paid, except a joint indemnity to 
Belgium contributed to by all the belligerents. That 
is an offer which we suppose might be accepted. But 
with peace made on such terms, what would the prospects 
of the future be? Is there any reason to suppose that 
a single nation in Europe would reduce by one ship or 
one man its preparations for the next war? Would 
there, indeed, be any chance of resisting the inevitable 
demand for conscription in these islands? Enormous 
sacrifices would have been made and nothing would have 
been settled, except that Germany, with Austria- 
Hungary at her side, was strong enough to face any 
possible combination of Powers. France might con- 
ceivably resign herself to the permanent loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but there seems less than no reason to suppose 
that German ambitions in South-Eastern Europe would 
be given up, that Hungary would become a tolerant 
ruler, or that Russia would abandon her interest in the 
Southern Slavs. 

What, then, are the minimum terms that we must 
seek to impose ? It is generally understood that in the 
event of victory the Allies will insist on the complete 
reinstatement of Belgium (as far as a large indemnity 
can ensure that), on the surrender by Germany of 
Alsace-Lorraine on the west (together with, at least, the 
return of the five milliards) and of Posen on the east, 
on the surrender by Austria of Galicia and also of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in the final departure of 
the Turks from Europe. But we suggest that far more 
important than any of these specific alterations of 
frontier is it that Germany should admit defeat ; and 
here, perhaps, we are at a real issue with Professor 
Pigou and with all those who like him are more anxious 
about the date than about the actual terms of peace. 
What we are primarily concerned to secure is that no 
man and no party in Germany shall be able to claim 
this war as a vindication of the aggressive military 
organisation of Prussia. Professor Pigou apparently 
holds that the awful experiences of the last six months 
are in themselves enough to have taught Germany the 
necessary lesson and to make her shrink from embarking 
on any future war of aggression. But he forgets that 
to the German people this war is not a war of aggression, 
but a war of defence. What it has taught them (accord- 
ing to their view of the matter) is that they are liable to 
be attacked at any moment by the three next strongest 
Powers in the world, and that they can count on Austria 
alone for assistance. Under such conditions—more 
unfavourable than any that Germany is ever likely to 
have to face again—anything in the nature of a draw 
could, and would, be represented as a moral victory, 
justifying every demand that has been made in the 
past for increased armaments by land and sea, and justi- 
fying, above all, the hegemony of Prussia in the German 
Empire. The whole strength of Prussia lies in the 
story of her career of military success since the days of 
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Frederick the Great, a career broken for a brief interval 
by Napoleon, but only for its glory to be enhanced by a 
marvellous recovery. There is no love for Prussia in 
Germany. There is only fear and respect and faith. 
Her hegemony is accepted and her commands obeyed 
because non-Prussian Germany believes that Prussia 
alone can save her from national weakness and disaster. 
But if the policy of Prussia is shown to lead to disaster, 
we may hope that the spell will be broken, and that one 
of the least quarrelsome and pugnacious nations in 
Europe—for so may non-Prussian Germany fairly be 
described—will reassert its natural self. 

This is, of course, only a hope. The idea that by out- 
side pressure we can force Prussia to abandon the leader- 
ship of Germany is utterly vain. Whatever terms we 
may impose, whatever punishment we may inflict, 
Germany in the long run must choose her own policy 
and shape her own destiny. But this much we can 
and must do: we must destroy the legend of Prussian 
invincibility, and we must make it clear that in the 
polity of European States it is at least as dangerous 
to be too strong as to be too weak. A hasty peace on 
too “ honourable” terms, leaving Prussia free to claim 
that she has saved Germany from destruction and that 
those who follow her leadership may face with confidence 
a whole world in arms, would be scarcely less disastrous 
than an unmistakable German victory. Germany's 
defeot—if we can achieve it—must be beyond all 
possibility of doubt, and in so far as that involves 
humiliation, she must be humiliated. The danger of 
excessive severity lies not in any temporary humilia- 
tion, however profound, that may be inflicted ; it lies 
in the creation of a permanent source of resentment. 
France was utterly humbled in 1870, but had Alsace- 
Lorraine not been taken from her, there is every reason 
to believe that the cry for revenge would have enjoyed 
but the briefest popularity. We shall not attempt here 
to suggest the actual means which should, in our 
opinion, be taken to consummate a victory of the Allies. 
It would clearly be desirable, if possible, that they 
should include provisions obliging Germany, along with 
the rest of Europe, to submit to some form of inter- 
national organisation designed to prevent future war. 
But while things stand as they do, it seems to us prema- 
ture to announce details. We cannot offer Germany 
terms that there is the remotest possibility of her 
accepting yet, and there seems, therefore, nothing to be 
gained by the course which Professor Pigou suggests. 
Until our armies shall have achieved something more than 
they have achieved at present, the terms of peace must 
remain a subject more suitable for private discussion 
than for public declarations. 


CHILD LABOUR IN AGRI- 


CULTURE 
TT’: introduction of child labour into agriculture 


will lower wages. That is the underlying reasoa 
for the proposal, as it was the reason for the effort 
to employ Belgian refugees at less than current rates. The 
danger is real, pressing, and demands instant action. The 
hopes of Britain rest on the ability of the next generation 
to bear the enormous burdens that are falling to it. To 


recover quickly is of as great importance as to win battles, 
and for many years to come we shall need every ounce of 
our powers. Therefore, we must examine with especial 
care any proposal the acceptance of which might waste 
our most precious assets, and not thoughtlessly accede to 
whatever is demanded in the name of patriotism. For the 
Devil quotes Scripture for his own purposes and some apolo- 
gists for child labour have urged that children should be 
permitted to play a patriotic role by working in the fields. 
We should feel proud, it seems, of the wonderful British 
spirit of the farmers who allow the little patriots to act 
their parts, and should sternly repress any desire to ask 
why country children are so singularly favouced, or to draw 
comparisons between farmers and certain Poor Law guar- 
dians who had their own peculiar methods of bringing the 
war home to pauper children. For some time past the 
newspapers, to prove that Germany is in great difficulties, 
have thrust under our notice the use she is making of children, 
never seeming to reflect that any German journalist might 
say the same thing of England : 
ENGLAND Harp Pressep! 
No MeN Lerr To Raise Crops!! 
CHILDREN DO MeEN’s Work!!! 
“O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as othets see us ! 
It wad frae monie a burden free us 
And foolish notion.” 

Surely, it is only as a last resort that children of school 
age should be employed. We should first be assured that 
the scarcity of agricultural labour is such as to amount to a 
real danger, that all the Belgians that can be employed at 
current rates are employed, and that all the possible un- 
employed from the towns have been used. Yet we find that 
before the Martinmas hirings, before there was anything like 
even the present fear of scarcity, before other methods had 
been tried, requests were being made to educational authori- 
ties to allow children of school age to hire themselves out. 
On August 28th Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P., president of 
the Council of Central and Associated Chambers of Agricul- 
ture, asked the Prime Minister whether he was 
aware that a large number of farmers are ready and anxious to facilitate 
the enlistment after harvest of the younger men in their employ if they 
could have the services of boys between eleven and fourteen years of 
age ....and whether under such exceptional circumstances the 
Government will suspend the provisions of the Education Acts, or will 
enable boys over eleven years of age in purely agricultural districts 
to furnish such assistance subject to the approval and supervision of 
the local education authority ? 

Tae Prime Minister: I will bear in mind the hon. member's 
suggestion. It would appear that the matter is well within the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities, who have already had their attention 
called to it by the Board of Education. 

Mr. Batuursr: Are we to understand that if the local authorities 
took such action they would not meet with the disapproval of the 
Board of Education ? 

Tue Prive Minister: Yes, Sir. 

Passing over the bargaining nature of the farmers’ demand, 
and the naiveté of the patriotic motive, the point to note 
is the Prime Minister’s reply, leaving the matter to the 
discretion of the local authority. The agitation which was 
already well begun was now fanned to a flame and has gone 
on increasing in intensity until at last the public has begun 
to be uneasily aware that children of eleven and even of ten 
years of age are working all day in the field. Mr. Bathurst 
put the best face on the question when he said that farmers 
wanted to aid enlistment. The demand was, however, 
being made all over the country because of scarcity of 
labour and at a time when, according to a reply of Mr. 
Runciman in the House on August 25th, the Exchanges had 
no difficulty in supplying paid labour. “ It does not appear 
from the reports,” he said, “‘ that there has been any general 
deficiency of labour.” Mr. Pease on August 31st made 
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matters no better when, in answer to a series of questions 
on the subject, he said that while the by-laws in most country 
districts already provided for the exemption of children 
who were of an age to work in the fields, the matter was one 
which could safely be left to the discretion of local authorities 
and magistrates, with whom the enforcement of the law of 
school attendance rested, and drew attention to the Prime 
Minister’s announcement of a week before that no pressure 
was to be put on the local authorities with regard to these 
matters. Farmers seized on these utterances, and instances 
could be multiplied to show that soon after war commenced 
farmers were looking to children for work. All this throws 
a clear light on the present position. The agitation began 
too early. There are obvious grounds for concluding that 
the whole movement is nothing but another attempt to 
get that cheap labour for which farmers have a noted 
partiality. 

The law permits children who are to be employed in 
agriculture to be totally exempt at 13 and partially exempt 
between 11 and 18. Partial exemption means that the child 
is only compelled to put in 250 attendances, or 25 weeks 
in the year. One would have thought that there would 
have been opportunity enough here for the children to play 
the patriot, but it seems that they are to be deprived of even 
this meagre schooling because child labour is wanted to 
counteract the present tendency of wages to rise. The 
following extract is taken from the Mark Lane Express— 
the organ of the National Farmers’ Union—of January 18th, 
1915, reporting a speech of a farmer at a farmers’ mecting 
in Yorkshire, and it is very typical : 

With regard to the question of, boy labour, Sir Luke White, M.P., 
had advised them wherever they could get in touch with likely lads 
to secure them at once and not to be frightened of the school authorities. 
He himself had secured two lads in the East Riding and the education 
authorities had raised no objection whatever. 

The farmers flout the intentions of the Education Acts, 
because the education committees have discretionary powers 
and are not to be pressed by Government, and because 
many of these committees are dominated by the farmer 
interest. Further, the Board of Education in its corre- 
spondence with local educational committees and with 
farmers’ associations has made the way singularly casy. 
Take, for example, the following extract from the report 
of a mecting of the council of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture which appeared in the Times of 
January 27th : 

A letter was read from the Board of Education stating that they had 

no power to give any general directions overriding the ordinary law 
with regard to school attendance, but that the local education authority 
was under no obligation to take proceedings for non-attendance if 
they were satisfied that there was to be a reasonable excuse. 
So not only is the Government not to press matters, but it 
has shown the local committees a way out of any difficulties 
that might arise. They are to plead a “ reasonable excuse ” 
—than which the Devil never had a better servant. It 
is true that private persons, if they have a supposed grievance, 
may proceed by mandamus, but they will be first of all 
advised to consult with the Board of Education; second, 
they must have a “legal right to the performance of some 
duty of a public and not merely of a private character ” ; 
thirdly, the parents, who are the people who would come 
under this condition, even if intimidation were a factor that 
could be discounted, are not in the least likely to take action 
in present circumstances ; and, lastly, if someone did pass 
all these barriers, there is still the plea of the “ reasonable 
excuse.” 

For what kind of work are the boys wanted? The 
Times of January 29th says :— 

What farmers want just now is essentially men’s work—ploughing, 
sowing, the handling of horses and machines and the care of animals. 





Women may be quite capable of taking charge of some animals, cows 
for instance.... For farming in general, however, the most effective 
help in the present emergency is to be obtained from boys. 


It is to work which is too hard for women, and which, 
presumably, is unsuitable for unemployed from the towns 
and Belgian peasants, that boys of from 11 to 14 are to be set. 
It was for the heaviest work of the whole year, the duties 
of the winter and spring, that labour was wanted. The 
work is skilled work, too, for we have already been told that 
there are plenty of unskilled men who are not fit to take 
the places of the skilled men who have gone. The whole 
proposal is so fantastic that we could laugh at the logic 
of the pleaders were it not that they have the power to gain 
their point, that the public and the Government are being 
duped, and that the hard-won, meagre birthright of the 
children is being snatched from them under the plea of 
urgent national need. If there is a need it is not boys who 
can meet it. The following extract is from the Yorkshire 
Post of December 15th, 1914: 

The demand that boys should be allowed to work on the land at 

12 instead of 13 would not go very far to meet the situation, for the 
boys have neither the skill nor the strength for the work previously done 
by men who have gone to the front. 
As a matter of fact, the farmer can still find plenty of labour 
if he will pay a sufficient price for it. There has never been 
a time when farmers have not complained of a “ scarcity 
of labour” and the complaint has always meant what it 
means now, that the farmers are not willing to pay the wages 
that are being asked for. 

The rate at which the boys are being paid is also important. 
Unfortunately, figures are largely wanting; had they been 
sufficiently high to support the contention that the boys are 
well paid, they would have been advanced long ere this. 
The following is, however, an example of what is going on. 


. The West Su.sex Committee decided that “ the general 


wages should be 10d. a day with variations according to 
capabilities.” Sixpence a day was suggested by the Far- 
mers’ Union as being “the regular amount paid without 
exception throughout the Union ”’ ; the 10d. was suggested 
by a member who thought that if the labour were worth 
only 6d. the education of the child should not be interfered 
with. It is not difficult to see why farmers are willing to 
help in the enlistment of their present servants and to put 
up with children in their places, and the reason is not merely 
that the labour is cheap, but also that it will have a whole- 
some effect, if not in lowering wages, at least in preventing 
a rise. Of course, we are told that the withdrawal is but 
temporary. But just as the farmer knows that the men 
who have enlisted will not come back to the land if they can 
help it, so he knows that the boys he is now taking from 
school will never resume their education. To assert any- 
thing else is merely to trifle with the truth. The cruel fact 
of the matter is that the patriotic farmer, who will suffer 
little and stands to gain much by the war, has seized a chance 
of getting a supply of cheap labour on which he has long 
had his eye. He is taking advantage of the times to take 
the children away from school, from a system of education 
he has frequently criticised, and for whose improvement 
he has as frequently refused to pay. If the farmer thinks 
he is being judged too harshly, he must remember that 
people have heard of the agitation that no extra wheat should 
be put into the ground until it had been subsidised by 
Government, that they know that wheat is now about 60s. 
a quarter and that supplies are being held back. Further, 
we have farmers’ testimony to the effect that boys are of 
little use just now, and news is filtering through as to the 
wages that the boys are receiving. Lastly, the farmers 
have produced no real evidence that there is any scarcity 
of labour at all. J. D. 8. 
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FRANCE AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 
Paris: February 8th. 
Dee the last week of July, when the question 


of peace or war hung in the balance, I never 

once heard anyone mention Alsace-Lorraine. 
“ N’en parlez jamais, pensez-y toujours,” said Gambetta ; 
the first part of his advice had not always been strictly 
observed, the second part had almost ceased to be 
observed at all. Before the war the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine sometimes came up in the newspapers and 
occasionally on the stage, but my belief is that very 
few people ever thought about it. Had Prussia had 
the sense to give Alsace-Lorraine autonomy within the 
Empire, the question would have been settled for ever. 
Certainly there was no sign in the last week of July of 
any popular desire to seize the opportunity of “ La 
Revanche”” ; the only desire was to avoid war. 

After the war had begun, it was assumed as a matter 
of course that a victory of the Allies would mean the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France ; but even now 
there is no sign of any very great popular enthusiasm 
about the matter. There is a good sale, I daresay, for 
the postcards on which one sees an extremely pretty 
Alsatian girl with a strong resemblance to a Parisian 
actress embracing or otherwise welcoming a “ piou-piou.” 
But the Parisian people seem on the whole disposed to 
regard Alsatians rather doubtfully, and this disposition 
has been encouraged by wounded soldiers who have 
been in Alsace-Lorraine and have reported their experi- 
ences to their families. They expected to be welcomed 
in Alsace-Lorraine with open arms, and they found to 
their surprise that they were not. On the contrary, they 
were frequently fired upon by civilians, led into ambushes 
and otherwise betrayed, and they found that the annexed 
provinces swarmed with spies. Even when their recep- 
tion was not actually hostile, it was cold and suspicious. 
It is, of course, probable that most of the acts of hostility 
were the work of German “ immigrés,”’ not of “ indi- 
genes,” but the soldiers are not able to distinguish 
between the two. All that they know is that even the 
“ indigenes’ talk of the French army as the “ enemy,” 
that in Alsace they cannot speak French, that some of 
them are German officials, and that, in general, Alsace- 
Lorraine bears very little resemblance to the picture of 
it that has been given in patriotic plays and in the 
books of M. Maurice Barrés. The disillusionment is 
severe and the reaction proportionately strong. 

In what are called well-informed circles the advice of 
Gambetta to think about Alsace-Lorraine is being 
followed at present, whatever may have been the case 
before the war. Persons in responsible positions are 
obliged to think about it, and it is beginning to be 
generally recognised that the problem is not so simple 
as it seemed to be before it became a question of practical 
politics ; and it is possible that the French Government, 
if the truth were known, would be very thankful if it 
could be saved from the necessity of solving it. It is 
certain that the original inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
the “ indigenes ’’—chafed under the petty persecution 
of the Prussian Government and were and are intensely 
Francophile in sentiment. It is by no means so certain 
that they would like their provinces to be simply re- 
annexed to France and merged in the French Depart- 
ments ; indeed it is more than probable that they would 
not like it at all. Such a change would mean now as 
great an economic and political upheaval as the annexa- 
tion of 1871; the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine shrink 
from a repetition of that experience. This is not sur- 





prising. Every man under fifty in Alsace-Lorraine has 
been educated in a German school and has served in the 
German army. His economic and business interests 
are bound up with those of the German Empire and he 
has lived all his life under German law and been brought 
up in German habits and customs. All the male inhabi- 
tants of military age, with rare exceptions, such as 
M. Weil, the Socialist member of the Reichstag, are 
fighting against the Allies. The great majority of them 
are doing so most unwillingly, but they made no attempt 
to resist or revolt, recognising, no doubt, that any such 
attempt would be futile and would merely expose them 
to the risk—almost a certainty—of being shot. 

It was very difficult before the war to discover what 
was the real opinion of the “ indigénes ’’ on the question 
of re-annexation to France. In his book Thirty Years 
Sir Thomas Barclay says that he put to an Alsatian 
business man, who had served in one of Gambetta’s 
improvised armies and was still a Frenchman, the 
question: “If there were a referendum, would Alsace 
vote for re-annexation to France?" ‘“‘ Monsieur,” he 
answered, ““ vous me posez une question bien cruelle.”’ 
My experience is the same as Sir Thomas Barclay’s ; 
I have never been able to get a direct answer to that 
question from an inhabitant of Alsace-Lorraine. In 
1911 I spent ten days in a country house in France with 
several representatives of Alsace-Lorraine; we were 
assembled for the purpose of discussing the question of 
oppressed nationalities. They were all extremely Franco- 
phile ; they all wanted autonomy for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
they were all strongly opposed to a war between France 
and Germany (Sir Thomas Barclay also found these 
sentiments among the Alsatians whom he met); but 
when I asked whether they would like to be re-annexed 
to France, if they could be, I could never get a definite 
reply. They always said that it was not a practical 
question, that re-annexation could be brought about 
only by a war, which they did not want, and that the 
only practical policy was autonomy within the German 
Empire. The impression that they left on my mind, 
rightly or wrongly, was that what they really wanted 
in any circumstances was autonomy, and that they 
would object to any settlement which merged the 
identity of Alsace-Lorraine in another nation. That, I 
am almost certain, is the prevalent sentiment in the 
younger generation. The Alsatians are neither French 
nor German; they are simply Alsatians. The inhabi- 
tants of Lorraine are more French, but they too have 
become accustomed to a separate existence, and I 
greatly doubt whether they will willingly accept any 
other. 

An erroneous impression has been given both in 
France and England by the fact that persons who 
represent only a minority in Alsace-Lorraine have been 
accepted as representative of the opinion of their fellow- 
countrymen. Two such persons are the Abbé Wetterlé 
and M. Blumenthal, who founded what is called the 
“national party’ in Alsace-Lorraine, a party which 
was to sink all other questions and devote itself entirely 
to securing a change in the political situation of the 
provinces. All my friends of 1911 were opposed to 
that party and prophesied its failure. They proved to 
be true prophets; the “national party” did very 
badly at the subsequent general election and M. Blumen- 
thal was rejected by his native town of Colmar, of 
which he had long been mayor. The Abbé Wetterlé 
and M. Blumenthal are now in France, where they are 
generally accepted as typical “ indigénes,” though in 
reality their views are shared by only a small minority. 
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It is therefore all the more significant that the Abbé 
Wetterlé has recently been suggesting in a series of 
articles that some special régime for Alsace-Lorraine 
will be necessary after re-annexation ; at any rate, for 
the“ period of transition.” The fact has to be faced 
that the mentality, the education, the language, the 
customs of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine are quite 
different from those of the French. Had Alsace- 
Lorraine remained French, it would no doubt have 
undergone the same evolution as the rest of France, 
which has changed so much since 1871 that what was 
typically French then is so no longer. But Alsace- 
Lorraine has not even remained what it was in 1871; 
it has developed in exactly an opposite direction ; and 
to merge it now in the French Departments would, in 
my opinion, be worse than a crime—it would be a 
particularly stupid blunder. 

It is possible, of course, that I am mistaken, but there 
is a simple method of testing the matter—namely, that 
of consulting the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine. THE 
New STATESMAN has recently pointed out the objections 
to the plebiscite as a method of ascertaining the wishes 
of nationalities, but those objections do not apply to 
Alsace-Lorraine. There is no question about the limits 
of the territory to be consulted. The only valid objec- 
tion to a plebiscite in this case was stated the other day 
by a Frenchman who is favourable to the method on other 
grounds. He said that the population of Alsace-Lorraine 
was now largely composed of German “ immigrés,” 
and that to admit their right to a voice in the matter 
would be an encouragement to any country that con- 
quered another to drive out the original inhabitants and 
replace them by its own subjects. This objection, how- 
ever, is easily met. The right to vote could be limited 
to persons who have been born in Alsace-Lorraine or 
have lived there a certain number of years; or if it is 
desired to go still further, only persons who were living 
there in 1870 or have since been born there might be 
eligible (although in my opinion this would be excessive). 
If with this restriction any Frenchman were still to 
object to a plebiscite, one would be justified in concluding 
that he was doubtful about the result, a doubt which 
would be only another reason for a plebiscite. 

French Socialists and most French Radicals who are 
Radicals in more than name have always declared that 
what they were concerned about was the freedom of 
Alsace-Lorraine, not the national amour-propre of France, 
and have maintained that the inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine should decide their own destinies. I do not 
believe that they will desert that view, no matter how 
decisive may be the victory of the Allies. I believe that 
the generous French people will be true to the principles 
of the Revolution and allow the Alsatians to say what 
their own future shall be. R. E. D. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS 


Nasik, BomsBay : January 8th, 1915. 
HE new life with which modern India is pulsating, 
the new hopes and aspirations that animate her, 
are perhaps most fully reflected in the proceedings 
of the various congresses and conferences that are held every 
year during the Christmas week. Many Englishmen at 
home, and, strange to say, even some Anglo-Indian officials, 
labour under the false impression that the awakening of 
India is only skin-deep and one-sided, that what the Western 
educated Indians are striving for is pot the elevation of 





Indian life as a whole, so that progress may be from inside 
out and therefore real and lasting, but merely the political 
advancement of the country with the object of securing 
greater political power for themselves, and thereby pro- 
moting their own selfish interests. The fact, however, is 
that the yearning for reform is all-sided, touching every 
phase and aspect of Indian life, and, far from being super- 
ficial, it has penetrated the very soul of India. And thus 
we have not only the National Congress, representing the 
movement for political reform and self-government, but also 
the Social Conference, the Industrial Conference, and the 
Theistic Conference, seeking to promote respectively the 
social, the economic, and the religious regeneration of India. 
All these conferences are national—that is to say, they con- 
cern the whole of India, and are attended by delegates from 
all parts of the country, though the Social Conference is 
practically a Hindu organisation, aiming principally at the 
fusion of the numerous Hindu sub-castes and castes, the 
removal of the abuses and evils that have been disfiguring the 
Hindu social polity for many years past, and the reorganisa- 
tion in general of Hindu social life on a sounder and more 
equitable basis, so as to make it an efficient instrument for 
furthering modern ends and aspirations. But besides these 
national or quasi-national bodies, we have hundreds of others, 
all more or less sectional in character, but nevertheless all 
calculated in their ultimate results to contribute to the 
building up of a united, strong, and progressive and poten- 
tially autonomous India. In short, the numerous congresses 
and conferences, political, social, economic, educational, 
religious, national, sectional, parochial, and so forth, that 
meet in India from year to year may be compared to rivers, 
small and great, whose waters are fertilising the new soil of 
India, tilled with the plough of Western education, and sown 
with the seeds of modern world-thought and world-culture, 
and flowing on, here in placid calm and there in tempestuous 
torrents, to merge themselves in the end into the great 
ocean of a renovated, self-governing, united, puissant, 
progressive Indian national life. 

But, of course, by far the most influential and widely 
known organisation is the Indian National Congress, whose 
object, as defined in its constitution, is the attainment of 
Colonial self-government by constitutional means. It met 
this year at Madras, under the presidency of Mr. Bhupen- 
dranath Basu, an ex-Member of the Indian Legislative 
Council, and a leading member of the deputation that re- 
cently visited England to represent the views of the Congress 
on the now defunct India Council Bill. The relations 
between the Government and the Congress have greatly 
improved in recent years, and this improvement was this 
year betokened and emphasised by the presence of many 
official notabilities, and particularly of Lord Pentland, the 
Governor of Madras. Lord Pentland’s visit to the Congress 
was an extremely gracious and statesmanlike act, and may 
be taken as a further practical proof of the sympathetic 
attitude of the Government towards the demands and aspira- 
tions of the Congress. 

Mr. Basu’s presidential address was a notable pronounce- 
ment on the ideals and objects of the Congress, and a very 
able vindication of India’s claim for self-government. He 
expressed the view of the whole of educated India when he said 
that the ideal of national independence was impracticable 
and undesirable. Mr. Basu is a stalwart champion of the 
freedom of conscience, and he declared that if he could be 
convinced that separation from the British Crown was a 
proper and practicable ideal, he would not care for the terrors 
of law, but would boldly and courageously preach that ideal. 
The objection to this latter ideal was not that it would 
displease the Government and might offend against the law, 
but that it was unattainable and harmful to the true interests 
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o India. In a striking sentence he declared that “ India 
was unrolling her new horoscope, written in the blood of her 
sons, in the presence of the assembled nations of the Empire, 
and claiming the fulfilment of her destiny.” 

“ You may chain Prometheus,” he said, “ but the fire is lighted and 
cannot be extinguished. India wants a higher life, a wider sphere of 
activity and usefulness. India wants that her Government should be 
consistent with her growing self-respect and intellectuality. India 
wants that the presumption which has all along existed, and which the 
Board of Directors in 1833 made a vain attempt to dispel—viz., that the 
Indians can only rise to a certain limit—should be removed from the 
precincts of her Court, as it has been from the Statute Book, and the 
door to her services should not be closed by artificial barriers against 
her own sons. India wants that her children should have the same 
rights of equal citizenship as other members of the Empire. India 
wants the removal of vexatious hindrances on the liberty of speech 
and freedom of the Press, fruitless and dangerous alike to the Govern- 
ment and the people. And, above all, India wants that her Govern- 
ment should be an autonomous Government under the British Empire.” 

“If English rule in India,” he remarked with perfect 
frankness, “‘ meant the canonisation of a bureaucracy, if it 
meant perpetual domination and perpetual tutelage, an 
increasing deadweight on the soul of India, it would be a 
curse to civilisation and a blot on humanity.’ He then 
referred to the stock arguments against India’s demand for 
self-government, and, after a historical comparison between 
India to-day and Italy and Japan in the ‘seventies of the 
last century, pointed out that the Indian people were at 
present much better situated with regard to the conditions 
of self-government than cither the Italians or the Japanese 
when they were admitted to the comity of nations. ‘* What 
others have done we may do,” he added, and quoted from 
a leading organ in South Australia a passage which sums up 
in clear language India’s case, and deserves to be noted 
by every Englishman: “It is only ignorance that thinks 
of Indians as an inferior race. They are the equals, fully 
the equals, of the proudest European nation, and they 
claim in their own land to be free citizens, governing them- 
selves and shaping their own national destiny within the 
many-nationed Empire of the Free. Who shall say them 
nay?” 

The war naturally gave peculiar interest to the proceedings 
of the Congress, and brought into prominence questions 
which had hitherto been relegated to a subordinate place 
as not likely to reccive the favourable consideration of the 
Government. After adopting a resolution assuring the 
Government of the loyalty and devotion of the Congress to 
the British Throne in the present crisis, the Congress urged 
the prompt removal of the military disabilitics of the Indian 
people. It demanded that the higher military offices should 
be thrown open to Indians, and that military schools and 
colleges should be established in the country to provide 
full military training on up-to-date modern lines. As a part 
of a scheme for clevating the military status of the Indian 
people, it also demanded the amendment of the Arms Act, 
some of whose provisions are extremely draconian, and urged 
the necessity of reorganising and extending the present 
system of volunteering. There can be no doubt that the 
existing military system of the Government of India is 
better adapted to political helots than to the free citizens of 
a great Empire, and the sooner it is improved the better 
for the true interests of the Empire. The Congress also 
considered the question of the position of Indians in British 
Colonies, and adopted a resolution recording its conviction 
that “any policy of reciprocity between India and the 
Colonies, to be effective and acceptable to the people of India, 
must proceed on the basis that the Government of India 
Should possess and exercise the same power of dealing with 
the Colonies as they possess and exercise in regard to India.” 
Another resolution urged that, in view of the industrial 
collapse of the enemy nations, the Government should take 





immediate measures to organise and develop Indian 
industries. All the speakers on this resolution referred to the 
action taken by the British Government in the matter of the 
dye stuff industry, hitherto practically monopolised by 
Germany, and urged the Indian Government to follow their 
example. This is a question of vast practical importance 
to us, and the indifference of the Indian Government in the 
matter is in striking contrast with the prompt, active, and 
practical measures taken by the Imperial Government. 
The next resolution demanded that the promise of pro- 
vincial autonomy given by the Viceroy in his historic 
despatch of August 25th, 1911, should be fulfilled. The 
other resolutions passed by the Congress included those 
referring to the extension of education, the repeal of the 
Press Act, the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
and the reform of the Indian Council. The Congress also 
passed a resolution recording its deep sense of gratification 
and pride at the heroic conduct of the Indian troops, and 
another praying that Lord Hardinge’s tenure of office as 
Viceroy might be extended for such time as, after the 
cessation of the war, “might be necessary for a proper 
settlement of the great and far-reaching issues affecting the 
future position of India as a component and equal part of the 
Empire.” 

It is not too much to say that the Indian National Congress 
is the noblest product of British rule, and every Englishman 
ought to be proud of it equally with every Indian. While 
it expresses and fosters Indian aspirations for a higher and 
nobler life “‘ worthy of India’s civilisation and thought, of 
the valour of her fighting races, and of the patriotism of her 
sons ” (to quote the words of the Under-Secretary of State 
for India), it also serves as a potent instrument for bringing 
England and India into closer union, and thereby strengthen- 
ing the bonds of true and living Imperialism. If the 
demands of the Congress are considered in the true Imperial 
spirit—not in that spirit which denies justice, makes self- 
interest the bedrock of its policy, and seeks to perpetuate 
inequality and domination—it will be found that their 
satisfaction will be the greatest glory that the British race 
will have ever won in their long history. Will Great Britain 
respond to the call of India and embrace her as an equal 
and self-governing member of the Empire? By her answer 
to that call will she be judged by posterity and the Great 
Dispenser of events. R. G. Prapuan. 


HYSTERICS 

NE of the surprises of the war is the way in which 
() it seems to have transformed the German and 
the French temperaments. Before the war 

nine men out of ten would have asserted that a French- 
man was twenty times more subject to hysteria than a 
German : most people regarded it as an axiom like the 
theory of the doctors that women are twenty times more 
subject to hysteria than men. Now, one would be 
more hesitating with one’s figures. The German who, 
at the side of his beer and his sausage, once appeared 
to the world to be the incarnation and the very ecstasy 
of phlegm has put off this old character like a suit of 
clothes, and now capers in the limelight, a frenzied 
creature, delirious, snake-bound, a cross between an 
octogenarian bacchanal and a_ nose-ringed African 
swaying to the tom-tom, shrill as a cockerel at dawn, 
ululating hymns of hate, leaping in can-cans of loathing. 
Perhaps the picture is jast a little mixed ; but then the 
new German who has been sprung upon us during the 
last few months is also a little mixed: he seems to 
belong less to the common earth than to the fabulous 
world which mermaids and unicorns and _ other 
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contradictory beings inhabit. Historians and writers of 
books on the war—and everybody is writing books on the 
war—are already trying to persuade us that the stolid, 
if sentimental, German in whom we al] believed yester- 
day was a myth, and that the real German was always 
an orgiastic and blood-thirsty screecher, who spent 
his days and nights smashing treaties as you might 
smash crockery. But, though we have a comparatively 
open mind, we cannot readily accommodate ourselves 
to the new method of interpreting the past, which asks 
us to believe that because the Germans are hysterical 
to-day they were equally so in the time of Tacitus. 
We might as well believe that, because the French are 
showing a calm and dogged spirit beyond anything that 
could have been foreseen by those who regarded the 
typical Frenchman as an excitable chatterbox who was 
continually shouting “‘& bas ’’ somebody or other, or 
talking about “la gloire,’”’ therefore the episodes of 
Robespierre and the Napoleons would in future have to 
be omitted from the French histories. As a matter of 
fact, it is a most difficult business to say to what extent 
national characteristics change from one generation 
to another, and to what extent they are permanent. 
One constantly hears people, for example, discussing 
the question whether the English character is similar 
to-day to the English character in the time of Elizabeth, 
and most writers take it for granted that it has never 
been the same since the Puritans. Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
while speaking on the subject, once quoted a writer who 
described the Elizabethan Englishman as “ witty, 
boastful, and profane,”’ and he inferred from this that 
the Elizabethan Englishman was less akin to the 
modern Englishman than to the modern Irishman 
whom Synge portrays in The Playboy of the Western 
World. And certainly the Englishman’s ideal has 
become an ideal of silence and good form in comparison 
to the eloquence and extravagance of those days. But 
is this more than an affair of manners ? Is the English- 
man of the twentieth century really different at heart 
from the Englishman who used to shed tears in public 
and kiss his male friends? His code has certainly 
changed, like his costume and his pronunciation. But 
is he less stolid, less self-sufficing, less adventurous ? 
Our doubts in this matter may seem to justify those 
who would read the ancient German character in the 
light of the German character of to-day. But, even if 
this were so, we must first of all make sure that the 
German character of to-day is the character which is 
painted for us in the papers. Is it safe to assume that 
the average German has become quite such an hysterical 
person as the selected utterances of his wildest generals, 
journalists, and clergymen make him appear? After 
all, it is possible for a race of comparatively stolid 
people to allow hysterical persons to speak for them. 
One need only take the case of England to see this. We 
have heard it contended by a lover of paradoxes that 
the modern English are an hysterical race, the chief 
argument advanced being the number of hysterical 
poets and journalists in the country. Thus, the hysteria 
which dances through the editorial notes in the National 
Review was offered as a proof of the hysterical spirit of 
the fox-hunting squires who relish it. Mr. Garvin's 
power among the Conservatives in the days of the 
Budget and House of Lords crises was held to show that 
the Conservatives, as a whole, being in love with 
hysteria, were therefore an hysterical party. Mr. 
Kipling’s hysterical references to certain foreigners— 
like the Irish—in his verse were quoted as evidence 
that the tens of thousands of his readers were hysterical 
too. And as for Sir Edward Carson, with his famous 


——— 


hysterical boast that he would go over to Ireland and 
break every law he could, the fact that, for a long time, 
he was master, not only of Ulster, but of the Conserya- 
tive Party and the greater part of the London Press, 
was offered as justification of the view that his behaviour 
was representative of both the Ulster and the English 
character. No doubt, had our controversialist been a 
Unionist, he would have found plenty of Liberal and 
Labour politicians to choose from to prove his case, 
We have heard it argued by others that a sudden change 
came over the English character as recently as the 
time of the Boer War, and Mafeking night—a night in 
regard to which, by the way, the witnesses contradict 
each other in the most hopeless manner—is given as the 
birth-date of the new Englishman. One enthusiast for 
this notion, by the way, ascribes the change to the 
increasing amount of Jewish blood in England, and 
quotes scientific or pseudo-scientific authority for the 
belief that hysteria is commoner among Jews than 
among other races. Literature, again, has been sum- 
moned to bear witness to the increase of hysteria in 
England. You are more likely to find a man behaving 
hysterically in a novel by Mr. Wells than in a novel by 
Fielding. But the truth is, in the old days, people 
thought of hysteria as a purely feminine affliction. The 
very derivation of the word recalls the fact that hysteria 
was believed to be a derangement always in some way 
connected with the womb. That theory has gone by 
the board, and we all recognise now that, though men 
are not hysterical in the same proportion as women, 
still they are a good deal more subject to hysteria than 
our grandfathers guessed. Nothing brought greater 
consolation to some of the Suffragettes at the height of 
their agitation than to be able to turn to a white-faced 
policeman or a benign old gentleman trying to get at 
them with the handle of his umbrella, and say sharply 
to him, “‘ Don’t be hysterical.” It was the revenge of 
a sex. Similarly we have heard a Celt insisting, in 
regard to Tennyson’s phrase, “ the blind hysterics of 
the Celt,” that Tennyson himself was a choice example 
of the blind hysterics of the Saxon. But retorts of this 
kind are attempts to redress a balance rather than the 
fruit of a scientific passion for truth. 

We have stated the case that has been made out for 
calling the Englishman of to-day a more hysterical 
person than his ancestors. Is the case for describing 
the average German as hysterical any stronger? We 
think that, for the moment at any rate, it is. The 
Germans appear to be fighting this war in a spirit of 
something like religious frenzy. The Kaiser, long a 
knight in shining armour, has since the war began 
addressed his people in the shrill tones of a revivalist 
preacher—almost, indeed, of a bogus Messiah—and his 
people have responded by dancing in triumphal pro- 
cessions through the streets of Berlin and singing 
hymns of hatred against his enemies. Every time a 
little non-combatant merchant ship is sunk by a German 
submarine the people of Berlin seem to indulge in these 
hysterical rejoicings. Possibly, their rejoicings have 
been exaggerated in the London Press. Probably, too, 
if we were Germans, we would describe these demon- 
strations not as “hysterical,” but as “ splendidly 
enthusiastic.” On the other hand, we cannot help 
believing that an entirely detached observer would see 
in them an outburst of emotionalism disproportionate 
to its cause and uncontrolled and unbalanced in its 
expression. It is this want of proportion, of balance, 





of control, that is one of the surest marks of hysteria. 
We call a man hysterical if we see him affected with a 
dementia of happiness over nothing. 


If his happiness 
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reaches the point of dementia, indeed, even if when he 
has good reason for being happy, we regard him as 
hysterical. Thus one has heard of the hysterical scenes 
that sometimes take place when a town is relieved after 
a long siege, men giving the rein to their emotions and 
laughing and crying alternately over their deliverance. 
Perhaps it is because Germany, in spite of the fact 
that she is fighting almost entirely on the territory of 
other peoples, is really in something like a state of siege 
that her stay-at-homes grow hysterical over everything 
which they mistake for a sign that relief has come. 
“Her stay-at-homes,”’ we say advisedly, because we 
are sure that the ordinary German soldier in the trenches 
is comparatively free from the St. Vitus’s dance of 
hatred which is afflicting his sisters, his cousins, his 
aunts, his clergymen, and his leader-writers at home. 
If the German soldiers ran amok in Belgium, it seems 
to have been from deliberate ruthlessness rather than 
from helpless hysteria. Possibly, if ruthlessness is 
continued for a time, it ends in undermining the nervous 
system to some degree and preparing the way for 
hysteria. But German hysterics so far appear to have 
had their capital in Berlin and not in Flanders. One 
is told that the Bavarians, who in peace time are the 
most charming of the Germans, are much more hysteri- 
cally inclined than the Prussians, and that one result 
of this is that in war they are what is vulgarly called 
“the dirtiest fighters ’’ in Western Europe. But we 
fancy that in the matter of hysterics even a Bavarian 
soldier must give way to a Berlin civilian. As to the 
civilians, it may be that most of them are merely 
stupidly violent and that they follow hysterical guides 
because the latter do in some way make this passion for 
violence articulate. There is no doubt that a gospel of 
determined violence has been spreading in Germany of 
late years. But when it comes to the expression of 
determined violence the ordinary man finds himself 
dumb. How few ordinary men and women can express 
strong feelings even by means of blasphemies! Welling- 
ton himself—no bad hand at an oath—would in this 
matter find himself a poor second to an hysterical 
fishwife. It is as though the plain man had to turn to 
his hysterical neighbour and plead pathetically, “* Swear 
for me.”” The Berlin journalists and pastors, with a 
few fine exceptions, are swearing for their weaker 
brethren at the top of their voices. But, as we have 
said, these weaker brethren themselves do seem for the 
moment to be the most hysterical people in Europe. 
Many of the symptoms of hysteria—its wild infectious 
clamour, its curious hemiopies, its phenomena of exag- 
geration and temporary anesthesis of this or that 
faculty—are notably evident in their behaviour. Do 
we not, moreover, see signs of the obtrusion of that 
secondary personality which plays such curious pranks 
on the lives of hysterical persons? Dr. Jekyll becomes 
Mr. Hyde in a flash of nervous excitement. The Berlin 
matron, who would weep over the death of a fly, finds 
herself shrill with approving joy over a murderous 
onslaught on other matrons or their children in Scar- 
borough. Gentleness turns into cruelty, and _ the 
Spirit of justice to a neurotic passion for revenge. Old 
moral values disappear, and the fantastic or topsy- 
turvy values of hysteria take their place. Perhaps 
this kind of hysterics is a characteristic of most people 
im a war which they feel is a fight for existence. We 
earnestly hope that in Germany, at any rate, it is not a 
permanent phenomenon, but merely a phenomenon of 
the war. Europe will not be happy till the German 
has got back to his beer and his sausage and his admir- 
able phlegm. 





THE NEW ENTOMOLOGY 


T is said that there are some eighty thousand kinds 

I of beetles. The entomologist is conceived as an 

obsessed or eremite specialist who invents names 

for each such kind, and records their differences in death. 

But the new entomology, as it may be called, is con- 

cerned with the lives of insects, and their yet incal- 

culable significance, vital and mortal, for all else that 
lives. 

One aspect of our new study of insects, as living 
things to love and hate, instead of corpses to label and 
dissect, is represented by the work and writings of such 
students as Fabre, Maeterlinck, Avebury, and Forel. 
Such work takes its place in the supreme science of 
Organic Evolution, thanks to the broad sight and insight 
of Bergson, who has shown how instinct asserts itself 
along the insect line among invertebrates, as intelli- 
gence asserts itself along the mammalian line among 
vertebrates. Instead of too simply regarding the back- 
boned animals as derived from, later than, and super- 
seding the backboneless, we see two distinct and com- 
parable, though not parallel, lines of animal life, to 
neither of which can any sure term be assigned. Along 
the line of the backboned, and more specially intelligent, 
we reach and stop, so far, with ourselves. Along the 
line of the backboneless, and more specially instinctive, 
we reach and stop, so far, with the arthropod insects, of 
which the highest are the social ants, bees, and wasps. 
And though we may admit Bergson’s proof that the 
intelligence of man is on the open road, while the instinct 
even of the worker-bee is relatively finite, we must also 
admit that to claim superiority on all counts for man as 
against the hive-bee is to discredit the very intelligence 
for which the claim is made. 

And there is yet another entomology, in some ways 
newer still, which we are coming to know as economic. 
Bergson’s comparative psychology helps us to realise 
what a wonderful creature the insect may be, and, if so 
richly endowed with mysterious instinct, so much the 
more to be respected, if not feared, as a competitor for 
the earth and the fullness thereof. Life and History give 
no final verdicts, though the many in every age assert 
the contemporary sway of battle to be the issue and 
established result of all the past. To-morrow, or on 
some morrow, an on or less removed, instinct and its 
powers in insect adaptations might successfully dispute 
the earth with man himself. We shall need all our 
intelligence if we are to conquer and use these creatures, 
with their often incomperable and inimitable powers, 
for our own endless ends. 

For many years to come the most important fact 
about insects is simply this—that they often assert, as it 
were, their claim to comparison with ourselves by being 
subject to the same parasites. The disease which causes 
more illness, though not more deaths, than any other 
is due to the fact that a certain minute animal parasite 
can live in a certain mosquito and in the blood of man. 
And the beginning of the end of this disease is evident 
when, by draining the pools in which the mosquito 
breeds, we exterminate it—and the so-called “ malaria,” 
which is not due to bad air, but to the parasite which 
infests the insect, and thence its “‘host”’ or diet, ourselves. 

A very attractive account of the problems thus illus- 
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trated was given by the late Sir Robert Boyce, F.R.S., 
in his Mosquito or Man? The Conquest of the Tropical 
World, in 1909. But already that seems a long time ago, 
in such a subject as this. There is now before me a 
new volume, very careful, scholarly, and well-written, 
to which the reader may be commended.* The author, 
Mr. Ealand, has done valuable service in producing so 
thorough an introduction to the new entomology, and in 
really justifying the publisher’s assertion that “‘ No 
other book covers the same ground.” The illustrations 
are very numerous and useful, and the bibliography is 
a boon in itself. 

A simple instance wil] suffice to show how rapidly 
this new branch of science moves, and how much 
depends upon it. Here is a first-class volume, bearing 
the date of the present year, and comprising, for 
instance, a good and useful account of work so recent 
as Dr. Sambon’s upon pellagra, a cause of death and of 
insanity, which we now know to be conveyed by an 
insect, and not to be due, as Lombroso, the crimino- 
logist, was thought to have proved, to the eating of 
mould-infected maize. But, so soon as the book came 
into my hands, I looked up typhus fever in the index, 
and was disappointed. In subsequent editions, which 
so useful a volume should surely attain, the author will 
doubtless add whatever he may think fit about this 
disease, once as important as many which he discusses, 
and liable to become so again in circumstances which 
war, at any rate, can only too quickly provide. 

Already in these columns I have complained of the 
carelessness, partly excusable by the continental use of 
the words, which has repeatedly led to confusion between 
typhoid and typhus fevers in the present campaign. 
They were distinguished, many decades ago, by a great 
English physician, and in this country at least we 
should never confuse them. Typhus fever is a most 
cruel and deadly infection, now happily become very 
rare indeed—so rare that I have never seen an unques- 
tionable case. The parasite which causes it is unknown, 
being probably one of the ultra-microscopic “ filter- 
passers *’ with which epidemiology has lately become so 
concerned. We are necessarily handicapped in the 
attempt to provide specific means against such a 
disease, whereas the bacillus of typhoid has been known 
for decades, and offers wonderful possibilities to bac- 
teriology accordingly. But though we have not yet 
identified the parasite of typhus, and have neither a 
preventive inoculation of its toxin, nor a modified 
culture of itself, nor a specially constructed remedy like 
salvarsan to oppose it with, we have very strong 
reason to believe, in the light of the most recent research, 
that lice convey the disease. It is thus pre-eminently 
a filth disease, and we may well understand why it was 
once called jail fever. 

Lice are among the curses of the soldier in active 
warfare. They infested our men in South Africa ; but 
lice alone cannot cause typhus, any more than unin- 
fected Anopheles mosquitoes can cause malaria. There 
is reason to believe that the German soldiers have suf- 





* Insects and Man: An account of the more important harmful 
and beneficial insects, their habits and life-histories, being an intro- 
duction to economic entomology for students and general readers. By 
C. A. Ealand, M.A. Grant Richards. 12s. net. 
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fered not merely from lice, as have our men, but also 
from typhus, though much of their so-called typhus has 
doubtless been typhoid, a disease which sometimes 
presents very similar symptoms, but which is essentially 
as different as plague is different from mumps. When 
the word is given, and our real advance begins, we shall 
have to take measures against infected lice as well as 
against the guns with which Germany will more 
obviously be defended. 

My answer to the reader who may say that really 
there is a limit, and such matters might well be omitted 
from these columns, is the standing argument which, I 
believe, justifies and demands the discussion of all such 
subjects, by voice and pen, alike to our soldiers and to 
all who may influence or help them. In South Africa 
we lost hosts of men, many thousands from typhoid 
alone, largely because they did not believe that medical 
advice mattered. The Japanese achieved their amazing 
triumph in military hygiene not only because the 
officers in command gave good advice, but because the 
men followed it. Only by the active and intelligent 
belief of the soldier himself can he be wholly protected. 
It is said that “‘ no fool is ever cured of consumption.” 
Similarly, no army which will not do its share in personal 
conduct can be saved. Military hygiene effectively 
helps only those who help themselves. Before this war 
is over, I fear, the common fly will have the chance 
which was only half afforded it last autumn. When 
my teacher, Professor Chiene, came home from South 
Africa to Edinburgh and told us he thought flies had 
carried much typhoid, I, for one, thought it was mere 
fantasy. He was surely right. Mr. Ealand now says, 
as of a matter long proved. that the number of deaths 
thus caused in the Boer War it is “ impossible to com- 
pute.” It is therefore the duty of those who know and 
care to ensure that, if possible, not one of our men shall, 
for instance, expose food so that flies can settle on it, 
without knowing that he may be killing a comrade. 
The men, composing what is doubtless the most intel- 
ligent army that ever took the field, see this when they 
are properly told, and in this task every civilian may, 
and should, share. LENS. 


Correspondence 
MR. H. G. WELLS’ PROPOSAL 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

S1ir,—I met and killed G.B.S. in the Daily Chronicle some weeks 
ago, it had become a duty ; but his spirit, I regret to see, still lives 
in THe New STaresMAN; and I find my motives and views 
misstated and misrepresented in the old picturesque style in 
your issue of February 6th. It might almost be the departed 
himself. First comes a quite untruthful account of motive 
and proposal, and then the triumphant retort ; it is a “ melan- 
choly example how war creates hate that this evil raving” (which 
you have invented for me) should be written, and so on. It isa 
melancholy example, certainly, of how the deceased Shaw has 
poisoned a whole generation of intelligent young men that these 
shabby old tricks of controversy should still be practised after his 
exemplary fate. Even the appeal to the gallery is made. I have 
the “ war fever” to just the extent that you have it, and no 
more. I want this war carried through to an effective victory, 
but you cannot resist the mean little debating-society advantage 
of the phrase. Some Keir Hardieite in the background, with 
whom you agree not at all, may be cheated into a cheer on your 
side. No one would dream from your Shavian summary of my 
article that I was discussing the problem arising from the deliberate 
wrecking of Polish, Belgian and French industrial plant by the 
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Germans and the probability that that wrecking campaign would 
go on and complete itself after the peace. No; to prevent that 
realization you print this sentence that follows, a sentence which, 
as a statement of my proposal and motives, is as near a downright 
lie as anything I have ever read in controversy : 

*“ To (Mr. Wells), ‘ Germany is an insane country, a de-civilised 
country ’ whom to defeat in war is not sufficient, and whose 
inhabitants must be deliberately and persistently impoverished 
during peace.” 

After that you have the argument, of course, all your own way. 
You can pretend I am delirious with “* war fever”’ and all the rest 
of it, quite easily. But how stupid it is to caricature rather than 
understand! What conceivable good do you NEw STATESMAN 
people do yourselves or the world by telling your readers that 
I advocate something I do not advocate, guying my arguments 
and burking the discussion of a very grave and urgent problem: 
the problem of the industrial recuperation of the devastated 
regions ? Only an economic ignoramus will accept your sugges- 
tion that a war indemnity (which means, of course, the exaction 
of goods from Germany) will serve alone to restore the smashed 
industries of the invaded countries. Beyond that suggestion, which 
your own editorial staff should have had the knowledge and 
conscience to strangle before it reached the light of print, you have 
absolutely nothing to offer upon the matter. “ Peace,” says 
the writer of your editorial notes, in lines of reproachful virtue, 
“is not coming just yet, but when it does come let it be peace.” 
That is exactly what we all intend. And experience has shown 
us that this desirable end is highly improbable while Germany 
has weapons in her hand. We have to deprive her of the means of 
offence, and among others, of the means of economic offence. 
I am not proposing to extend the war into an economic struggle ; 
Iam pointing out that this extension will inevitably happen unless 
we anticipate and prepare to meet it. Surely these matters are 
important enough for something better than this old Shavian 


sham discussion.—Y ours, etc., 
H. G. WELLS. 


[Here are some of the sentences from the article by Mr. Wells, 
to which our remarks referred : 

“ Germany is an insane country, a decivilised country. and we cannot 
afford to treat her {after the war] with the generosities of civilisation.” 
“There must be some such Zollverein in which all the Allies . . 
should bar or penalise German ‘ efficiency’ in their markets. Unless 
they so continue the present alliance as an economic one their victory in 

the war will be the most futile of victories.” 

“ Tariffs are instruments of war.” 

“ It should be definitely a tariff upon things ‘ made in Germany.’ It 
should be plainly hostile. It should be part of that reduction of an 
intolerably aggressive people to reason and gentleness which has been 
forced upon civilisation.” 

“ So soon as it [the tariff] is established . . . her [Germany’s] whole 
economic future will be altered for the worse.” 

We are very glad to believe that we have misunderstood 
what Mr. Wells meant; but we honestly cannot see that we 
misrepresented in the slightest degree what he said. If tariffs 
are “ instruments of war” and if a penal and “ plainly hostile ” 
tariff is to be set up against Germany, to come into operation 
after the formal declaration of peace for the avowed purpose of 
injuring her economic future and so reducing her to reason, then 
surely it will be a peace that is no peace. For our part we hope 
that no peace at all will be declared until the process of ** reducing 
this intolerably aggressive people to reason’ has been completed. 
—Eb. N:S.] 


GERMANY’S PLACE IN THE SUN 
To the Editor of Tun New StaTresMan. 

Str,—It is not particularly agreeable to break a lance on a 
public issue with a friend ; and I think that my long acquaintance 
with Sir Harry Johnston warrants my use of the term. But 
there are occasions when one feels one ought to do so. 

In his letter to you Sir Harry Johnston begins by admitting 
inferentially that the national requirements of a great manu- 
facturing people like the Germans, importing steadily increasing 
quantities of raw material for industrial purposes, to say nothing 
of food-stuffs, would be gravely threatened if Great Britain were 
to abandon her free-trade policy. He rightly argues—and has 
done so with irresistible logic elsewhere—that a policy aimed at 
converting the vast areas of the British Empire into a mono- 
polistic reserve for British trade would be a menace to the legiti- 
mate interests of other nations, and that the adoption of a pro- 
gramme having that ideal, more or less avowed, in view was 
bound to cause apprehension in Germany, which would have 
been hardest hit by it. He does not touch, however, upon the 
Closely connected circumstance that the determination of the 


English Foreign Office to support the over-sea acquisitions of a 
Continental Power which actually pursues that policy, and 
which, after ourselves, possesses the largest tropical and sub- 
tropical area, was equally calculated to promote anxiety as to 
the future in Germany. It is true that Sir Harry Johnston 
qualifies his argument somewhat on the ground, inter alia, 
that Germany had secured a million square miles of dependencies. 
But of this million square miles just upon one-third was com- 
posed of German South-West Africa, a region of indifferent 
value, whose only decent harbour was in British hands. 

Sir Harry Johnston then proceeds to assert that, subject to a 
number of exceptions, we have never opposed German over-sea 
ambitions, which he deems to be, in themselves, neither unjusti- 
fiable nor strange. It would be difficult to find, in his particular 
presentation of that argument, a more cogent substantiation of 
the ** German case,” such as it is being urged at this moment in 
neutral countries, and especially in America. What is the 
German case? What has been the nature of the German plea 
for a strong navy, as opposed to the British view that such a 
navy could only be designed for aggressive action against 
England? The Germans have contended, and their agents in 
neutral countries are to-day contending, that Germany’s auto- 
matic growth has forced her out of the Continental orbit, and has 
compelled her to become a Power with world-wide interests ; 
that permanent acquiescence by her in the naval predominance 
demanded by England was tantamount to placing German 
world-policy permanently under the tutelage of Downing Street, 
and that from such a tutelage the only way of escape was the 
construction of a fleet which would “ inspire respect.” 

Now turn to Sir Harry Johnston's unconscious justification 
for that view. We could not, he tells us, allow Germany to 
establish a footing in Morocco. Wer could not allow her to 
establish a footing in Tripoli. Wer did graciously permit her 
“equal rights’ in China. WE actually tolerated that she should 
have a cable station in Liberia! These countries do not belong 
to us; and yet, with unconscious arrogance, WE claim the right 
to dictate Germany’s relations with them. Do we ever ask 
ourselves, I wonder, how Englishmen would regard this superior 
condescension, and very real embargo, if the réles were reversed ? 

I pass to another point—doing no more than recall, on the way, 
that the Foreign Office did for years oppose the Bagdad railway 
scheme—Moroceo. Sir Harry Johnston writes: ‘* We never, 
however, lost an opportunity of making four things clear ” to 
Germany. The third of these four things was “ Hands off 
Morocco ” ; and later on he expresses exasperation with President 
Wilson. He finds the President's neutrality “ scarcely tolerable,” 
and he adds this remarkable sentence : 

He (the President) must know very little about geography or strategy 
if he does not realise that from the moment the Germans crossed the 
Belgian frontier, the moment their Government avowed its intention of 
wresting Morocco from France, it has been a war forced on the British 
Empire by a Power resolved from the first to strike at the vital points 
in our defence. 


I am not concerned with the first point about Belgium, because 
on the inevitableness of an Anglo-German war arising out of a 
German invasion in 1914 of Belgian territory I imagine there 
can be no difference of opinion in this country. But as to the 
Morocco part of the sentence one may be permitted to exclaim : 
Et voila comment s écrit Vhistoire ! Your space would not allow of 
a recapitulation even of the leading factors in the Morocco affair. 
But this much may, perhaps, be said: The German Government 
never on any occasion that I am aware of “ avowed its intention 
of wresting Morocco from France.’ It steadily resisted, and was 
bitterly opposed for so doing, the pressure of the German 
“ Colonials” to graft upon its consistent policy of working for 
the preservation of the open door in Morocco a policy of terri- 
torial adventure. For twenty years the German Government 
supported the independence and integrity of Morocco and the 
open door in what it rightly regarded as a great potential market 
for minerals and trade. Count Tattenbach and his British 
colleague worked hand-in-glove at Fez and Tangier for a long 
time, and Caprivi supported Lord Salisbury’s mission to the 
Sultan. When, in exchange for a specific guid pro quo elsewhere, 
we abandoned that policy the German Government still laboured 
to maintain it, and used the machinery of international law for 
the purpose. And when compelled to give up the struggle, it 
displayed no more immorality than our own, in demanding 
compensation from France. 

In recent years there has been no misrendering of facts so gross 
and so persistent, in the face of documentary evidence which 
renders it inexcusable, as the story of the respective parts played 
by England, France, and Germany in the Morocco question. 
The net result of the quarrel, in which Germany, on that occasion 
at least, rested her case on the public law of Europe, was to con- 
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vince all classes in Germany that official England was determined, 
even at the cost of war, to oppose German oversea expansion 
both territorially (in connection with the French Congo “ com- 
pensation ” arrangement) and even economically, in the interests 
of a Power whose high qualities are not affected by the fact that 
in the past thirty years it has acquired, largely by conquest, an 
area of the world’s surface as large as the United States, and has 
created therein a preserve for the operations of French trade and 
finance so far as a network of differential tariffs permit. 

The Morocco quarrel was one of those episodes in a nation’s 
history which leave indelible traces upon its destinies, forging 
links of interconnected circumstance affecting a remote posterity. 
I took the view then that the only hope of averting an Anglo- 
German conflict was for Parliament to force the true facts about that 
quarrel into the light of day, whence could have emerged a truly 
national attempt on this side to examine the national needs of 
Germany—which would have embraced the naval problem. But 
Parliament failed to do so, and the recollections of Morocco re- 
mained a festering sore in the relations between the two countries 
(strengthening the Jingoes and weakening the Peace forces 
proportionately), as to which the recent French Yellow Book 
contains several pregnant passages. 

Unless British policy to-day is directed towards the dismem- 
berment of Germany, the destruction of the work of political 
unification of the German States, and a future attempted restric- 
tion of German activities to a purely Continental réle, the prob- 
lems raised in Sir Harry Johnston’s letter will survive in all their 
essential features the defeat of the military and naval forces of 
Germany and even her “ economic throttling.” Of course, if it 
be a good thing and not a bad thing that we are at the grips 
with Germany, and if the above is our policy—well and good. 
That such policy would be insane from the point of view of British 
national interests is not an opinion which can be argued at the 
moment. But no useful purpose would seem to be served by 
perpetuating legends about the past, and pretending that we 
acted the part of injured and timid lambs throughout these 
lamentable years, notable for much—including the absence of a 
statesman on either side of the North Sea. It only serves to make 
us ridiculous in the eyes of neutral nations.—Yours, ete., 

E. D. Moret. 

[We do not wish to anticipate any reply which Sir Harry 
Johnston may wish to make to this letter, but we may remark 
that we should certainly conclude from it, were not the suggestion 
incredible, that Mr. Morel had not read the British White Paper, 
Document No. 85 of which contains as clear and definite an 
avowal of Germany’s intention of wresting Morocco from France 
as any diplomatist could be expected to give. And as for Morocco 
having ‘‘ remained a festering sore in the relations between” 
England and Germany, this seems hardly compatible with the 
surely unquestionable fact that since the last Morocco crisis 
(though not, of course, as a result of it) those relations have been 
far more friendly than at any time during the previous decade.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The writer of the article “‘ The Vatican and the War,” 
in your issue of January 30th, seems to share what is a very 
widespread illusion—viz., that sympathy with Protestant 
England, free-thinking France, schismatic Russia, and pagan 





Japan in their present struggle with Catholic Austria and semi- - 


Catholic Germany is scarcely an “ orthodox ” view for a “* good ” 
Catholic to take. Obviously no Catholic good or bad holds that 
the Protestantism of England, the free-thought of France, the 
schismatic church of Russia, and the paganism of Japan in 
themselves represent the forces of “ light,” nor that the Catho- 
licism of Germany and Austria, as such, represents the forces of 
** darkness.” A Catholic believes that “light” is represented 
by the teaching of Jesus Christ as interpreted by His Church. 
In so far as England, France, Russia, and Japan are fighting 
for a cause which is pronounced to be just by the canons of 
Christian morality they represent the forces of light. Germany 
and Austria represent the forces of darkness in so far as their 
cause is unjust. If a monk made a brutal and unprovoked 
attack on a secularist agitator, it would be the duty of a Catholic 
to render the latter all the assistance in his power. Catholics 
can show no less sympathy for the little schismatic kingdom of 
Serbia brutally attacked by the great Catholic Empire of Austria 
than can Protestants for Catholic Belgium when brutally attacked 
by Protestant Prussia.—Yours, etc., H. J. T. Jonson. 


London School of Economics, February 4th. 

[Our contributor was referring to Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s recent 
book, in which the case of the Allies is definitely given a religious 
basis and the war is represented as primarily a struggle between 
Christianity and atheism.—Epb. N.S.] 


THE ALLEGED SCARCITY OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOUR 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In writing on the “ Scarcity of Agricultural Labour,” 
in the current number of THE NEw SrarTesMan, J. D. S. has, 
no doubt, complete grasp of his subject ; but as you will probably 
be interested to gather authentic details from different quarters, 
I venture to point out that in my own part of Oxfordshire, at 
least, the scarcity of labour is a matter of day-to-day concern 
among us. There should, therefore. one thinks, be some read- 
justment if in other parts of the country the supply has been 
undisturbed by the present situation. 

There have been some letters in the papers recently concerning 
women’s work on the land, and I have been hoping to see more 
on the subject—from you among others—for and against. In 
the South of England we may not be so accustomed to field-work 
as are the women of Scotland and Orkney, or the intrepid French- 
women, but at a critical time like this no one expects to go on 
living normally as in peace-time, and I believe that most of the 
village women would turn to with a will if they were called upon, 
and would soon learn to be pretty fair substitutes for their 
menfolk (that the work would go as easily and quickly could 
scarcely be expected). Amid whatever economical objections 
there may be, my untrained lay-mind merely holds on obstinately 
to the fixed idea that the land has got to be cultivated some- 
how, and that the need is greater than ever this year. It has 
been the custom for women to be busy in the fields during times 
of pressure, such as harvest ; does not this crisis justify an appeal 
to their patriotism—their practical common sense ; call it what 
you will? Our country women are sturdy and capable, and I 
see no reason that they should not be allowed to help keep things 
going in districts where the scarcity of labour begins to cause some 
anxiety.—Yours, etc., 

8, Hammersmith Terrace, W., 

February 7th. 


[Is Miss Morris sure that in her part of Oxfordshire the Labour 
Exchanges are unable to supply labour at least as suitable as that 
of boys? We certainly agree that if the scarcity is real it would 
be better to employ women than children of school age.—Eb. 
N.S.] 


THE LONDON ELECTRICITY BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—TueE New StarTesMAn is usually so well informed upon 
London questions that one is surprised to find the writer of your 
editorial note on the London Electricity Bill not quite aware of 
the facts. To say that the present scheme is an inherently 
bad scheme is to go contrary to the whole consensus of opinion, 
not only of the promoters of the measure—the Moderate Party— 
but also of the Progressives. Eight of the latter voted in its 
favour, Sir John Benn and two others heartily endorsing it on 
its technical side. Both the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle, 
which no one will accuse of anti-municipal bias, declared in favour 
of the scheme, not as a perfect solution, but as the only practical 
one, 

It is true that complete municipal ownership and operation 
would be more desirable from some points of view, but those 
who are best acquainted with the situation, both in Government 
and municipal circles, realise the absolute impossibility of obtain- 
ing it in London. Twice Liberal Governments, 1906-7, have 
rejected Bills promoted by Progressive County Councils with 
this express object, and unless some compromise like the present 
Bill be adopted London must continue to be deprived of the 
benefits of an up-to-date supply of electricity, such as other 
great cities possess. Your article gives the impression ihat 
the present Bill contemplated private ownership, and refers 
to a perpetuation of this for an indefinite period. The Bill, 
of course, provided for municipal ownership and control with 
private operation. The principal opposition to the Bill was 
not on these grounds but because vested interests were thought 
to be attacked. saa 

It should also be pointed out that the method of municipal 
ownership and private operation is that being adopted by many 
iarge cities in connection with their public services. Notably, 
the Municipal Council of Paris (which no one will accuse of an 
anti-municipal bias !) in connection with its underground railways, 
the city of Hamburg, and other large cities in Germany, and the 
cities of Boston and New York in connection with similar work. 

Even after the war the co-operation of the two schools of 
thought is essential to prevent the London electricity supply 
falling into the hands of private enterprise without any muni- 
cipal control. As it is, the chance of the rival Bill promoted by 
the private companies has been greatly improved by the refusal 
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of the Progressives to give Parliament a chance to discuss the 
merits of the Bill promoted by their own Council, which same 
Bill they agreed to in November last. The failure of the Bill 
is a triumph for the reactionary borough councils and the private 
companies now in the field—for nobody else.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, S.W., ENGINEER. 

February 8th. 

[We believe that we are aware of all the facts, though we 
had not the space to discuss them in our note. We said that the 
London Electricity Bill was inherently bad, not because we have 
any fault to find with its technical provisions, but because we hold 
that the system of leasing out public utilities (even though it 
be approved by the Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, and the 
Municipal Councils of Paris and Hamburg and Boston) is inhe- 
rently bad. It is bad because it does not give the public authority 
adequate power to protect the interests of consumers as such, 
because it does not prevent the private exploitation of a valuable 
monopoly and so allows “ unearned increment ” to pass into 
private instead of public pockets, and because it makes it impossible 
for the interests of the workers employed to be protected as they 
would be in an undertaking directly controlled by the municipal 
authority.—Eb. N.S.] 


PENNIES 
To the Editor of Tne NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The article on ** Pennies ” in last week’s NEw STATESMAN 
contains a statement likely to mislead those of its readers who 
have no first-hand knowledge of the administration of the Pro- 
vision of Meals Act. 

In speaking of the general hardship of a poor home and of the 
excessive strain on the house-mother, the writer says, ‘ The 
children have fortunately a chance of stuffing themselves in the 
schools.” 

Your contributor should make enquiries from some of those 
members of Care Committees who have not been trained by 
the C.O.S. to help in being, in the words of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “ a guide, a stay, and a force,” to education authori- 
ties in the administration of an Act to which “ the C.0.S. was 
opposed at the outset.” He would then learn how far he is 
justified in conveying the impression that the nation does in fact 
meet its obligation to provide food for the starving and underfed 
schoolchild. 

In this connection your readers will find interesting information 
in the last annual report issued by Sir George Newman, chief 
medical officer at the Board of Education; for, with reference 
to districts in which the children are admittedly of the poorest, 
he says, “ It is hardly too much to say that in practice the Act 
(Provision of Meals Act) has been a dead-letter over the whole 
tural area of England and Wales.” 

Yes, “‘ the energy, courage, and cheerfulness * of the working- 
class house-mother are indeed marvellous. At the same time 
the nation would do well to remember that there are limits to 
the endurance of even the most thrifty and house-proud among 
them. In these times of rising prices but not of rising wages, 
I have had much in mind a fact brought to my attention a year 
or two ago. The great majority of the women inmates of the 
Norfolk County Asylum are the wives of agricultural labourers, 
brought there mental wrecks by reason of their incessant, grinding 
poverty while bearing and bringing up theirchildren. I commend 
this fact as worthy of the attention of the Research Committee 
of the Fabian Society. It would be useful to have at least 
approximately exact figures on this matter from other county 
asylums.—Yours, etc. 

Bebel House, 

Working Women’s College. 


WHITE BREAD OR WHOLE-MEAL 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry to see that “ Lens,” in his article on All- 
British Cooking, repeats the old Daily Mail fallacy that “ we 
almost invariably waste not less than 10 per cent. of the nourish- 
ment [in bread] by demanding that the flour shall be white, which is 
to say, as starchy as possible.” He goes on to say that now is the 
time to insist on the superior nutritive value of whole-meal bread. 

The wheat berry roughly consists of two parts, the endosperm 
andthe bran. The former as white bread forms a food thoroughly 
suited to human digestive powers. The latter, though chemical 
analysis shows it to contain many ingredients of great value if 
digested, is, in fact, almost entirely indigestible by human beings, 
but provides excellent food for horses and cattle. 

While whole-meal bread, which consists of white bread plus 
some bran, may conceivably have certain advantages—though 
this is by no means proved—it is quite certain that if our object 
is to get the maximum amount of nourishment out of wheat, the 
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right course is to use the whole of the endosperm as bread and the 
whole of the bran as feed for animals. This is approximately the 
present practice in this country. 

It is to be hoped that statements such as those made by “ Lens ” 
will not have the effect of increasing the consumption of whole- 
meal bread, and so increasing the waste of valuable feeding 
materials.— Yours, etc., 

20 Mount Street, Manchester, 

February 9th. 


E. D. Srvon. 


Miscellany 
THE OTHER MR. KIPLING 


HERE are two of everyone—to say the least of it: 
dual personality, indeed multiple personality, must 
be predicated of the most single-minded as well as 
of the most double-faced: it has long been a platitude to 
say that Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde can, like Hamlet, be 
profitably regarded as an allegory of the ordinary person. 
But the medical cases in which dual personality is marked 
by abrupt altcration and complete contradiction of character 
are comparatively rare. So in the world of letters. Every 
writer, big or small, varies in manner and in matter, is 
inconsistent and unequal ; but it is rare to find, as I believe 
one does find in Mr. Rudyard Kipling, alternately dominant 
points of view representing apparently quite opposite 
characters and spirits. There are two Mr. Kiplings (as 
there are two faces of Janus)}—one looking with understand- 
ing and insight to a noble future, one looking in an entirely 
different spirit, but with a very similar expression of 
pugnacious complacency, to the most monstrous idols of the 
past. An exasperated friend of mine said to me the other 
day that some of Mr. Kipling’s sentiments were so outrageous 
as to make it impossible to believe him sincere when he did 
utter a lofty sentiment. Now I take this to be not only not 
the true explanation, but the precise opposite of the true 
explanation. Mr. Kipling, like every other Heaven-sent 
genius, is and must be truest to himself when he is right : 
when he is wrong, when he is untrue to his message and his 
art, he is untrue to himself. The Dr. Jekyll of him is 
spiritual, pacifist, constructive: he is vulgar and con- 
tumacious and provocative only when he is Hyde-bound. 
Some Radicals may object to my calling a writer whom they 
hold responsible for so much evil incitement “ a Heaven-sent 
genius.” I can but ask them where they think genius comes 
from. That it may be put to bad uses nobody will deny : 
for criticism, the primary question is whether it is there. I 
suppose there may be people who would maintain that it 
is not there in the author of Plain Tales from the Hills and 
The Seven Seas, but with such I cannot argue any more than 
I can argue with the people (there are plenty of them) who 
do not see anything in Shakespeare: we speak a different 
language. I am not comparing Mr. Kipling to Shakespeare ; 
I am not claiming for him the highest kind or the most en- 
during kind of genius. I say simply that he has genius. 
Mere range, wealth of detail, brilliance of casy pathos and 
farcical humour, cannot in themselves amount to more than 
talent ; all these the “ laureate of Empire ” (I use the phrase 
for description, not adulation) possesses to an extent literally 
astonishing. But when I speak of his genius I mean some- 
thing far simpler than all that. I mean—partly—that he 
wrote Baa Baa Black Sheep, and had to become as a little 
child before he could do it. I mean—partly—that he wrote 
They, almost the only story in the language which can be 
thought of by the side of Lamb’s Dream-Children. I am 
not going to say that I mean he wrote Recessional, for 
though that is a dignified and beautiful poem and a salutary 
lesson to his countrymen, its importance relative to the rest 
of his work has been rather stupidly exaggerated. People 
who speak of it as the only instance of spiritual clearness and 
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depth, of classical restraint and dignity, that he has ever 
given us show gross ignorance of the whole matter: the 
Recessional note is a recurring and, indeed, characteristic 
note in his poetry. 

Hubert Bland, in one of the most courageous and pene- 
trating pieces of criticism which he ever wrote, dated what 
he called the “ Decadence of Kipling” from the South 
African War, and found its cause in the “ loss of a spiritual 
conception of life,” the “ forgetting of social justice.” But 
I do not think that argument, though impressive, will really 
hold. For one thing, the general healthiness and morality 
of a man’s outlook does not condition the variations of his 
literary power: Don Juan is beyond all comparison greater 
poetry than any of Byron’s early poems, though many of 
those were inspired by a far purer sentiment. For another 
thing, is it true that Mr. Kipling’s reading of the South 
African War was a base one, or even that his poetic writing 
during and immediately after that war shows a conspicuous 
falling-off 2? To my mind, his work from the first shows the 
same qualitics and the same defects. From the first, he 
illuminated life ; and from the first he frequently did so in 
what, if I remember right, Oscar Wilde called “ magnificent 
flashes of vulgarity.” But these were not the only flashes. 
Always in Mr. Kipling you have to distinguish the flashing 
from the flashy, the flash in the heavens from the flash in the 
pan. The Five Nations, which contains most of the South 
African verses, appeared in 1903, and quite apart from 
Recessional, which of course was a six-year-old dish, it con- 
tained at least two of the finest poems, certainly of its author, 
but also of its author’s times: The Song of Diego Valdez 
and The Files. Moreover, one can produce not merely from 
Mr. Kipling’s works, but from this particular little volume, 
a complete intellectual and emotional equipment for the 
pacifist, the Christian, the rebel, or the social reformer. 
The Broken Men treats the absconding thief with an ironic 
but comprehending tenderness infinitely nearer to the spirit 
of the New Testament than anything you could find on the 
ordinary bench of an English law-court or in the ordinary 
pulpit of an English church. The Explorer is not perhaps a 
very good poem, but its impulse is a spiritual as opposed to 
a material one. From The Wage-Slaves might be drawn the 
text of the Labour movement : 

Wherefore to these the Fates shall bend 
(And all old idle things—) 

Wherefore on these shall Power attend 
Beyond the grasp of kings : 

Each in his place, by right, not grace, 
Shall rule his heritage— 

The men who simply do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


General Joubert is a generous epitaph for a brave enemy ; 
The Palace is a sermon, and a fine one, on the transience of 
human effort and the immortality of human purpose : 


After me cometh a Builder. Tell him, I too have known ! 


Sussex is a song of local patriotism, but its very first line 
pitches the note higher than that : 


God gave all men all earth to love. 


Buddha at Kamakura, if it has a rather obvious literary 
source, is at any rate a dignified rebuke to the frivolous 
tourist treatment of alien faiths : 

Oh, ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 
Be gentle when the ‘ heathen’ pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura ! 
* * * 


A tourist-show, a legend told, 

A rusting bulk of bronze and gold, 

So much, and scarce so much, ye hold 
The meaning of Kamakura ? 


sd 


But when the morning prayer is prayed, 
Think, ere ye pass to strife and trade, 
Is God in human image made 

No nearer than Kamakura ? 


Of The White Man’s Burden it is difficult to speak or think 
with patience ; its smug and self-righteous assumptions, its 
wilful blindness to balancing evils, lay it more flatly open to 
the accusation of being cant than almost any other produc- 
tion of its author—and yet, in the light of my quotations, 
one can just believe it to be at any rate superficially sincere. 
Pharaoh and the Sergeant and Kitchener's School seem to me, I 
admit, deplorable ; but 1 am not concerned to labour that 
perhaps o’er-laboured aspect of Mr. Kipling. The Old Issue 
is a fine chant of freedom—for a pitiful occasion. Detached 
from the ‘* October 9, 1899,” of its sub-title, it might serve 
as a battle-cry for a good cause. 

In The Lesson (1899-1902), which is journalism, not poctry, 
we have at any rate a frank and manly admission of Imperial 
defects ; there is no brag or bluster about the recognition 
that in South Africa we had “all our most holy illusions 
knocked higher than Gilderoy’s kite”; that “it was our 
fault, and our very great fault, and not the judgment of 
Heaven”; that “we have forty million reasons for failure, 
but not a single excuse.” 

What, again, could be more simply or nobly true than the 
teaching (platitudinously as it is put) of The Reformers ? 

Not in the camp his victory lies 

Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his Nation’s sacrifice 

To turn the judgment from his race. 


The Dirge of Dead Sisters is a tribute to “ women’s work in 
war,” beautifully felt, if not reaching to the height of its 
theme. The Islanders has the great merit of courage. It 
voices, indeed, a gross and grotesque misreading of the whole 
character of the English nation; it is blind, fatuous and 
flamboyant ; it is insolent and silly ; its description of war 
or the preparation for war as “ the lordliest life on earth ” is 
utterly wrong in spirit—and yet, when all is said, history 
shows few cases of a popular idol deliberately sacrificing his 
personal popularity on the altar of what he conceives to be 
his duty. As for The Settler, it is a pacifist manifesto. It 
calls the Boer war “ the wrong that was done to the living and 
the dead.” It calls the bullet “ senseless ” and the shrapnel 
“barren.” It distinguishes from military wars the “ holy 
wars’ of agriculture. It quite definitely stigmatises the 
shedding of blood—on both sides—as “ sin.” It says: 

Here, in a large and sunlit land, 
Where no wrong bites to the bone, 
I will lay my hand in my neighbour’s hand, 
And together we will atone 
For the set folly and the red breach 
And the black waste of it all, 
Giving and taking counsel each 
Over the cattle-kraal. 

If wars are to be fought at all they could not be fought in 
a better spirit than is shown in Piet : 

From Plewman’s to Marabastad, 
From Ookiep to De Aar, 

Me an’ my trusty friend ‘ave ‘ad, 
As you might say, a war ; 

But seein’ what both parties done 
Before ’e owned defeat, 

I ain’t more proud of ‘avin’ won, 
Than I am pleased with Piet. 

But most decisive of all is the declaration—almost 
“traitorous *’ when put, as it is put, in the mouth of an 
ex-soldier : 

If England was what England seems, 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 
*Ow quick we'd drop’er! But she ain't! 
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— I need not claborate the point; here, if anywhere, is the 
explicit opposite of the “ my country, right or wrong!” 
kind of patriotism. 
Lastly, to return for one moment to The Files. It is a 
m which depends on cumulative effort, and quotation is 
ink unfair to it, but I must give enough to make plain its 
its moral : 
to When Brocken-spectres made by 
ue- Some one’s breath on ink parade by, 
ns, Very earnest and tremendous, 
sn Let not shows of Shows offend us. 
. When of everything we like we 
| Shout ecstatic : ‘ Quod ubique, 
iat Quod ab omnibus means semper !’ 
ue Oh, my brother, keep your temper ! 
ed Light your pipe and take a look along the files ! 
= You've a better chance to guess 
ve At the meaning of Success 
(Which is Greatness—vide press) 
y, When you've seen it in perspective in the files. 
| 
“ I know that I have largely confined myself to one side. 
ns I know all that can be said on the other side—all about the 
- big drum and the shrill trumpet and the intolerable tom-tom ; 
of but it is a pity. G. G. 
e, 


le FROM MOSCOW TO WARSAW 


Y the time the train had started on its thirty-seven-hour 

B journey my third-class carriage was extremely full. 

It is true that it did not contain its full complement 

of passengers, but that was more than compensated for by 

the baggage. Besides the normal impedimenta, the Russian 

takes food enough with him to tide him over the most inter- 

minable delays, and, if the journey is to be a long one, he will 

always have a pillow and blankets tied up in a manner 
which suggests a suffocated baby. 

We sorted ourselves out and conversation began—or, at 
least, that shapeless alternate questioning and autobiography 
which passes for conversation in Russia. There was a 
woman with her son, who wore a cadet’s uniform, and two 
other cadets, obviously brothers. These soon discovered 
that Vilna was their common destination—to be precise, the 
Military Academy of that town. They found, too, that 
what was taking them all to Vilna was the expectation of a 
commission. The one had already been partly trained at 
Simbirsk, the others at Samara. They had all been three 
days en route. The mother asked, “‘ How many documents 
have you got?” The reply was, “I have fourteen, my 
brother has thirteen.”” Then, in her turn, the mother added, 
with a distinct touch of pride, “‘ We have seventeen. And, 
please God, Dimitri will get his commission.” This little 
talk struck me as perhaps the most typically Russian bit of 
conversation I ever heard. The mother expressed the feel- 
ings of a whole race when she put her trust in God, red-tape, 
and self-sacrifice as she did. All the way to Minsk, where 
they changed, she kept her eye strictly on Dimitri to make 
sure he was well covered up and not doing anything to make 
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he catches a cold,” she explained in self-justification and 
with some fear to the other cadets. 

The railway to Warsaw follows the line of Napoleon’s 
march to Moscow and his retreat from it for more than 400 
miles. First we passed through Borodino, where on Septem- 
ber 7th, 1812, Napoleon broke through the Russian defences 
at the cost of more than a quarter of his army, and cleared 
the road to Moscow. It was midnight when we reached 
Smolensk, 184 miles from Borodino. Napoleon took three 
weeks to cover this distance. And two months later he was 
back again at Smolensk, trying to put a backbone into the 








him catch cold. ‘* He won’t pass the medical examination if . 


demoralised remains of his army. Early the next morning 
we crossed the Beresina, almost on the spot where the great 
French army was finally beaten by the Russians on the icy 
river, and became a mob of stragglers, lamely and blindly 
struggling across the frozen wastes, only too glad to barter 
all the loot of Moscow away for what the local Jews could 
provide in the way of food, clothing, or horses. One realises 
as one crosses these swamps, these vast uncultivated spaces, 
that Russia cannot ever be invaded from the west, save by 
nomads—and their day is gone. The terrible monotony of 
the unchanging landscape would take the heart out of any 
invading army. 

At Smolensk a little Ukrainian (or Ruthenian, or Little 
Russian) school teacher got in, and two Jews—her neighbours 
—immediately became interested in her. She explained 
that she taught in a school at Holm, but that when the 
Austrians were making their first and only attack on that 
part of Poland, early in August, she had been transferred to 
Smolensk. Now the Russians were in Galicia, and all was 
safe, so she could return. She said she was paid £50 a year, 
plus £20 extra allowance for gymnastics and some other sub- 
ject, and seemed to think the total a very respectable one. 
So did one of the Jews, who promptly suggested that she 
should marry his son. Declined with thanks. Then he 
turned on to me, and a quarter of an hour later he was trying 
to induce me, whom he had taken for a commercial traveller, 
to peddle his silks for him after I returned to England. I 
temporised. Then we talked about Russia and England ; 
to be exact, he did most of the talking, after the manner of 
his kind, and said, among other things : ““ England is a great 
country. She has three Jewish generals and 374 officers in 
her army. She has Jewish M.P.’s, and Lord Isaacs and Lord 
Samuel are Jews. Lord Melbourne and Lord Disraeli were 
Jews, too.” Then he suddenly changed the subject. “* You 
come from London, do you not? There is a great Russian 
Prince who lives there, Prince Kropotkin. He is a Ruriko- 
vitch,* and he has a better right to be on the throne than 
Nicolas. If he were Emperor there would be no need for a 
Revolution.”” But the other Jew stopped him at this point, 
for in Russia it is inadvisable to talk to strangers about 
revolution. 

Oh, that ghastly journey! For thirty-seven hours we sat 
or lay in carriages from which air was excluded by double 
glass windows, screwed down for the winter, and by threefold 
doors. We slept (more or less) on wooden shelves, one above 
the other, and as my carriage contained four compartments 
running into one another, the atmosphere of some twenty- 
four persons mingled thickly, almost to asphyxiation. I 
changed my own air by frequent visits to the adjoining third- 
class buffet, where one had a glass of tea for twopence, in a 
compartment decorated at the expense of the Government 
with a sixpenny ikon and a bunch of artificial flowers. Every 
few minutes almost, it seemed, we passed a train-load of 
wounded, returning from Poland. Every half hour, or even 
oftener, we had to stand aside to let a troop-train pass us. 
For the last 300 miles of the journey the line was guarded by 
sentries standing a hundred yards apart. 

The trip of 807 miles cost only nineteen shillings and nine- 
pence, third class, but it was the last time I economised in 
this manner. It was early morning when we reached War- 
saw, but I do not know what hour it was, because Warsaw 
time is not the same as Moscow time, and the trains run by 
Petrograd time anyway. Outside the station a submissive 
little crowd of Austrian prisoners was limping wearily to the 
train that was to take them into the wilderness. 

Jutius WEst. 


* Descendant of Rurik, the first King of Russia (862-879). 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ORE than once, in the course of our rough island 
M story, I have referred to the immense vogue 
enjoyed in the United States by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes. On one occasion, I remember, the subject of com- 
ment was a photograph of Mr. Noyes at the grave of E. A. 
Poe, the image being embellished with some such super- 
scription as “ England’s Foremost Poet Pays Tribute to 
America’s Mighty Dead.” Mr. Noyes, I knew, had made 
triumphal progresses through American lecture halls, and 
had won the veneration of pork princes and barons of 
beef as the one man of our age who, from the very start, 
had made his poetry pay. But I never really grasped the 
extent and nature of Mr. Noyes’s powers and popularity 
until I saw an illustrated interview with him which was 
published in the Woman’s Page of the New York Tribune 
on January 27th last. This interview is—as chairmen at 
meetings say—an Intellectual Treat. I should like to 
reprint that interview bodily ; I feel that any comments I 
may make on it must be completely otiose. But there is 
no room here for it in toto, and I must be content with 
extracts. This, I may add, is not a mere indolent trick for 
getting out of writing an article myself. It is far more 
exhausting to have to make a representative selection from 

the descriptive and didactic beauties of this interview. 

* * * 
The headlines give the key at once : 


Mrs. Noyes Shampoos Her Hair, 
Mr. Alfred Noyes Philoso- 
phizes, and the Result is 
a Fair - to - Middling 
Interview. 


The Tall, Blond, and Young English Poet Talks 
on War, Literature and Feminism, and His 
Pretty Wife on Wraps, Eggs, Photographs 
and Literary Wives. 


And the first paragraph opens with the same note of 
pleasant and familiar domesticity : 

I went to interview Alfred Noyes, and I found a Mrs. Noyes, too— 
a dainty, charming Mrs. Noyes, who finds sufficient glory just in 
being a poet's wife. 


The “ young man . . . who in England is looked upon as 
a future poet laureate ” is taking a visiting professorship at 
Princeton. 

He is staying at the Algonquin Hotel until the new semester. He 
was a bit embarrassed at the idea of talking for a woman’s page, but 
he started out bravely enough, and he was aided all along the line by 
little Mrs. Noyes. 


In spite of his embarrassment, the tall, blond, and young 
poet entered forthwith on a complaint that, though a 
feminist, he had been disturbed by the bombs of the 
militants. “I understand,” he proceeded, “ that it is very 
different here.” .... 


At this point Mrs. Noyes, who was unpacking her trunk in an adjoin- 
ing bedroom, uttered a little shriek and rushed into the room. ‘* Dear, 
someone has stolen my evening cloak!” she exclaimed. “ It is gone. 
I can’t find it anywhere.” 

** T say, that is bad,” sympathetically responded the young poet. 

** But perhaps I'd better not talk to you about it now. It'll spoil 
your interview.” 

“No. I'll be thinking all the time about the price of a new one,” 


her husband answered. 
* Oh, no! it isn’t stolen, dear. 
And Mr. Noyes went on with the interview. 


I’ve found it,” she sang out again. 
’ gz 
He is very youthful 


appearing, this tall, blond, serious-faced poet, whose “ Tales of the 
Mermaid Inn ” are hailed as a contribution to English literature. 

** Are women interested in the war?” he asked. . . . 

No sooner had he got going on the subject of Mr. William 
Watson, whose sonnet to America he regards as “ just a 
beautiful work of art, and nothing more,” than there was 
another intervention of the uxor ex machina: 

Mrs. Noyes interrupted here to order a pitcher of hot water and an 
egg from the hotel kitchen. “I am going to wash my hair,” she 
explained. Her hair, by the way, is the luxuriant red-gold kind of the 
typical Englishwoman. 

“As you see, I am not a literary woman at all,” she whispered. 
“That is really fortunate, too, because think of the jealousy there 
would be if we both had to look over our press clippings every morning. 
If one of us received more praise from the critics, think how furious the 
other would be.’ She smiled and hurried into the bedroom with the 
hot water and the egg to shampoo her hair. 

** Bernard Shaw is as much to blame as Mr. Watson,” continued 
young Mr. Noyes, as he polished his eyeglasses. ‘“‘ He has done such a 
foolish thing. . . .” 

Mr. Noyes was at last fairly launched; the shampoo, 
apparently, being now in full swing. 
* * * 

The blond poet’s sentiments about the war are at any rate 
original in parts. As much, perhaps, cannot be said for his 
metrical answer to that exceedingly fine, if repulsive, poem, 
the German “‘ Hymn of Hate.” The interviewer reprints some 
of Mr. Noyes’s stanzas, which compare very ill with the 
German. He thinks that from the “ standpoint of litera- 
ture” the war will be “of great benefit.” It will 
abolish unhealthy art, “erotic non-moral things” like 
“this futurism, post-impressionism, cubism,” and non- 
moral philosophy such as that of Shaw and Hardy! I am 
glad I have lived to see these two lumped together with the 
cubists as persons who “want to make a complete break 
with the past.” That, I suppose, is why Mr. Hardy wrote 
The Dynasts. These men, it appears, have conceived of 
God as “an idiot child blowing soap-bubbles.” “As a 
result the literature of the last twenty years ”’ (with certain 
reservations, I suppose), “ is worthless.” And the antidote ? 
Well, we have heard of “ Back to Aristotle ” and of “ Back 
to Kant”; but Mr. Noyes is the first, 1 think, to raise the cry 
of ** Back to Keble.” “ He is,’”? comments the interviewer, 
“very earnest and almost eloquent when he talks on this 
subject.” And this is how he does it : 


* After all, God means something more than * Life Force, or any of 
the other names modern writers give Him. He or She, it doesn't 
matter which when it refers to *‘ God,’ is much better than the feeble 
terms they have made up.” 


Whether Mr. Noyes made up that singular arrangement of 
personal pronouns because he was talking for a Woman’s 
Page or as a demonstration of the sincerity of his feminism, 
I don’t know. 

* * * 

The interview was now drawing to a close. Mr. Noyes 
had barely made his comparison of the examples of modern 
‘“‘ignoramuses ” with “the life of a man like Lincoln or 
Christ ” than Mrs. Noyes appeared, having finished washing 
her hair : 

“Oh, are you going to put my picture in the paper?” she smiled. 
“Well, I do wish you would take this view of me. The other one 
makes me look dumpy, and really I am not dumpy a bit.” 

And as anyone can see very plainly Mrs. Noyes isn’t dumpy. 

If the war results in an increase in this sort of literature, I 
must say that some of us will become even more sturdy in 
our anti-militarism than we were before. It was before the 
war that some prophetic wag wrote of “The Noyes of 
Battle”; but he never dreamt that across the roll of the 
drums of Armageddon we should hear the soft and soapy 
hissing of that shampoo. SoLtomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Delia Blanchflower. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. Ward, 


Lock. 6s. 
The Child at the Window. By Witu1am Hewterr. Secker. 
6s. 


An Emperor in the Dock. By Witu1aM pe VEER. Lane. 6s. 

The recipe for a propagandist novel is easy and immutable. 
Take two sides, one hero, one bad man, and one heroine. 
Let the hero be tall, athletic, strong, gentle, middle-aged 
and on the “ right” side: above all, let his hair be lightly 
touched with grey. Let the bad man be mixed up thoroughly 
with a divorce case and a bankruptcy—preferably with both : 
and put him firmly on the “ wrong” side. Let the heroine 
—young, beautiful, wayward, untamed—start on the 
“wrong ”’ side and be brought over to the “right” by 
falling in love with the hero. Season with misrepresentation 
of the “wrong” side, with a general statement that its 
contentions are false or irrelevant, and serve hot. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has followed the recipe with a touching 
fidelity: that she has failed in the last item, the rapid 
service, is not her fault. If militarism had not put a pause 
to militancy Delia Blanchflower would have dealt, as it was 
clearly intended to deal, with a topic of daily and universal 
discussion. Yet I cannot think that the war is altogether 
responsible for the effect which the book produces of blowing 
like a faint breeze from places distant and unreal. Its 
essential defect is that it is almost wholly concerned with 
things which its author has never deeply or sympathetically 
understood. 

I do not propose to discuss those things. 1 should be only 
too glad to take the book as a book, not as a tract. But to 
suppose that Mrs. Ward’s object in writing it was to produce 
a work of art would be, in view of its total effect, a cruelty. 
If I might hazard a guess as to her object I should suggest it 
was—to justify herself in the eyes of posterity. Perhaps she 
has an uneasy feeling that, when women get the vote (and that 
they must get it she seems to make her hero admit to him- 
self), those women who stood out against the enfranchisement 
of their sex will not cut an easily explicable figure : and this 
novel is a sort of apologia. As such I think it would have a 
greater chance of success if it were not marred by the old 
dreary vulgarities—‘* Maenad ” and “ Fury ”’ and so forth : 
by the old dreary falsehood about suffragettes burning down 
houses with children in them: by the old dreary generalisa- 
tions (“She was speaking too long—a common fault of 
women”): by the old dreary inability to understand. I 
am not going to answer the obvious and familiar arguments 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, whether against militancy or 
against the suffrage, with the equally obvious and familiar 
retorts. This is not the place to thrash out her case : 
wsthetically, the point is that she has not made the best of it. 
Not that the story, if only one were allowed to consider it as 
a story, is without technical merits. It has many. In spite 
of its hackneyed plot it is smoothly readable from the first 
page to the last. If none of the characters live in the sense 
of being actuated by real human motives from within, yet 
the incidents are exciting in themselves, they are ably 
marshalled, and they lead up to a vivid climax. The 
writing is even and competent, seldom strikingly good (the 
best sentence, ‘* How all life seemed to have passed into a 
name !”’ is clearly an unconscious reminiscence of Meredith’s 
“ Our souls were in our names”): seldom, on the other 
hand, strikingly bad, though Mrs. Ward might have spared 
us “ Helios” (meaning the sun) and “ the sex ” (meaning 
women) and the grammar of “ any observer with eyes in 
their head.” The worst technical blemish is the dashing 
variety in the description of Delia’s charms. On page 76 





she has black hair, on page 277 she has brown ; perhaps that 
is why on page 299 she calls herself “* double-dyed.” But 
as on page 76 she has eyes “ of a lovely grey blue ”’ and on 
pages 122 and 162 she has black eyes (not acquired, as you 
might suppose, by her suffrage activities, but essential to 
her native beauty), I can only conclude she was double-faced 
as well. Perhaps it is all part of Mrs. Ward’s conception of 
“the sex.” Mutabile semper !—how these prejudices hang 
on by the old tags ! 
She, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was militant and anti, blonde and brune. 

When I say “ anti” I mean, of course, only anti-militant. 
Mrs. Ward does not allow any of her major characters to be 
strongly anti-suffrage. The best women in the book demand 
the vote as a right. One of them defines “ economic 
independence of women ”’ as “ a life without man.” I am 
tempted, like Mrs. Ward’s country doctor, to “ get rid of my 
own feelings ” by saying “‘ Not ’arf!” It is true the same 
suffragist says “men are men and women are women—in 
spite of all these ‘ isms ’ and ‘ causes,’ so she clearly has a 
mind open to new impressions. Even granting this epigram, 
one wonders why Mrs. Ward says that men are “ marred and 
worn” in industry “more deeply, more tragically,” than 
women ? 

It would, however, be waste of time to wonder long about 
such details : one’s main wonder is reserved for Mrs. Ward’s 
reading of moral standards. The hero takes advantage of 
his position as guardian to foree Delia into positions which 
scarcely bear out Mrs. Ward’s claim that he is “ chivalrous.” 
Delia herself, after having worked in the thick of the militant 
movement and countenanced on public platforms the 
advocacy of destruction, acts upon knowledge she would 
never have got but for her affectionate intimacy with one of 
the suffrage leaders to betray that leader’s plans. Nor is 
this an elaboration of any such theme as “ Women have no 
sense of honour,” for the man on the “ wrong ”’ side does, in 
a sense, much the same. Delia’s conduct is not reprobated by 
Mrs. Ward; indeed, we are apparently to understand that 
she is doing right and ought to have done it quicker! 
Well, well—as Mrs. Ward’s epigrammatic suffragist might 
have said, “* It takes all sorts to make a world.” 

The varicty of incident and environment in The Child at 
the Window is such that it would be unreasonable to expect 
an equal effectiveness in every part. The psychological 
core of the book is indicated in the title, and in the summary 
of the heroine’s experience at the end : “ She had missed it— 
missed it all. The riddle of the world was still unread. The 
meaning of joy and pain was still a mystery. She was a child 
at an upstairs window, and the drama in the street went on.”’ 
But one sometimes loses this view of her character 
in the kaleidoscopic adventures which her temperament 
invites. Her boarding-school days are well done, and, in 
particular, the ascendancy gained over her by a beautiful 
but unprincipled girl, whose personality, being simpler than 
her own, is perhaps more clearly drawn. She herself 
has a wild romance, on the principle of love justifying the 

absence of marriage-lines, with an attractive man whose 
principles are less exalted than that: she discovers his real 
character, and returns from the dazzling life of Cairo to the 
necessity of earning a living in London. She lives with a 
friend who has one foot in the half-world (the same friend 
who influenced her at school), then sbe marrics a curate 
whom she does not love, and loves another curate who is by 
conviction celibate. The whole is ambitious, full of colour 
and movement, though unequal and not fashioned to a unity. 
Here and there there are marring touches of melodrama, but 
the best parts are so good as to give much promise. 

Mr. de Veer gets the Kaiser himself on to a Dutch yacht 
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(during the present war) by a device I shall not reveal, and, 
after further exciting incidents, puts him on trial before a 
Dutchman, an American, and an Englishman. The view 
taken of the Kaiser by the author is the usual one of a 
megalomaniac, obsessed with the idea of his own divine 
superiority to moral considerations, and personally responsible 
for Germany’s international crimes. The arguments to and 
fro are, on this basis, sensible and fluent, and the verdict is 
a strong moral condemnation : the whole is ingenious rather 
than subtle. GERALD GOULD. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
Great Britain and the United States. By Proressor 
Dunninc. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume has been strangely treated by fate. Designed 
as a somewhat academic memorial to a hundred years of 
peace between Britain and the United States, it has suddenly 
and unexpectedly become a work of immediate significance. 
A few months ago nothing was less likely than friction 
between ourselves and the Americans, while the outbreak 
of war seemed at first to have even strengthened the sym- 
pathies between us. But in the meantime pro-German 
sympathisers and the activities of certain commercial 
interests have been able to produce a situation for the proper 
treatment of which there is need of all the wisdom and 
restraint that can be summoned up by politicians on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is true that the interests of both 
countries are overwhelmingly on the side of good relations, 
that we should both lose enormously by their disturbance. 
But this, as Professor Dunning shows us, has been the 
case in every incident between us since peace was signed 
at Ghent a hundred years ago; yet, however patent this 
fact may have been, it has not hindered passions on both 
sides bringing the two countries repeatedly to the brink of 
war. The story of Anglo-American relations is one which 
for once reflects more credit on the diplomatists than on 
the peoples whom they represented. Ambassadors and 
Foreign Ministers in both countries have made many mis- 
takes, but they have been wise enough to hold back from 
the crowning folly of war at times when popular violence 
and “national honour” would appear to have made it 
almost inevitable. They have now their reward. Self- 
restraint under most difficult conditions, especially, we may 
perhaps claim, on the English side, has resulted, after 
seventy-five years of constant bickering, in nearly a gencra- 
tion of unbroken friendship, so that most questions, such as 
that of the Dacia, which not many years ago would have 
brought relations to a point of extreme danger, can be looked 
on almost with equanimity. The war of 1812-1814 was 
fought out on issues almost exactly parallel to those which 
are in dispute to-day, yet to-day the war risks at Lloyd’s 
against a conflict can be looked on in both countries as a joke. 

At the same time, the question of the Dacia is not yet 
settled, and many disputes of a similar nature are bound to 
occur during the course of the war. Commercial interests 
in America will come again and again into conflict with our 
policy as belligerents, and the German party in the States 
will continue to intrigue. Despite the growth of friendship 
and confidence between the two countries, the desire, on 
the one side, to twist the lion’s tail is not quite dead ; while 
there is still here and there in England a little of the old 
attitude which regards any assertion of American rights as 
the impertinence of a too blatant democracy. As an 
antidote to this atavism on both sides of the Atlantic 
nothing could be better than to realise how fortunately in 
the disputes of the past good sense has in each case triumphed 
over passion, and for this purpose Professor Dunning’s 
work has appeared at the critical moment. 





The very fact that such a book could have been written 
is the best witness to the change which has taken place 
since the early ‘nineties. The work of an American professor 
holding office in one of the most important American 
Universities, it shows none of the old prejudices which 
marked almost all earlier writers when they approached the 
subject of Anglo-American relations. Its moderation and 
impartiality is perfect. Indeed, occasionally one feels that 
the desire to be just has led the author to an attitude of 
almost undue sympathy towards Great Britain ; but fortu- 
nately, as a corrective, if that is needed, we have a long 
introduction by Viscount Bryce, the man who more than any 
other has helped us towards a due understanding of America. 

The history of Anglo-American relations during the last 
century has been much neglected in this country. Partly, 
this may be, because until recently America has remained 
outside the immediate circle of international policy, partly 
because, since the conflict of 1812-14, the record has not 
been enlivened by the warlike incidents in which the 
unregenerate historian continues to find delight. The end- 
less, irritating, and obscure negotiations which have been its 
chief feature add to the difficulty. Nevertheless Professor 
Dunning has succeeded admirably in his task. He has 
given shape and substance to the long story of disputes 
over the right of search, the New Brunswick frontier, the 
Oregon trail, Texas, Alaska, the Mosquito Coast, the T'rent, 
the Alabama, the various schemes for a central American 
canal, the Newfoundland fisheries, and the last, shortest, 
and almost fiercest dispute over the Venezuelan boundary, 
which heralded the new period of understanding. His work, 
too, is ne mere record of diplomacy, but an attempt to 
measure the influence which one country has exercised over 
the other, and to trace the various causes that have modified 
the profound irritation which both countries felt for the 
other until so late in the century. There are perhaps two 
small faults. One could have wished that, since Professor 
Dunning has placed such severe limits on the length of his 
work, he might have given less space to the internal develop- 
ment of Great Britain and more to the feelings of the laymen 
of the two countries towards each other during the period 
of his survey. His final chapter too is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, since he seems to refrain deliberately from discussing 
the actual relations of the two countries since the change 
in America to a Democratic administration. However, 
Professor Dunning may have been wise not to overstep the 
frontier that divides history from politics, and we must be 
grateful to him for the best survey of Anglo-American 
relations that has yet appeared. 


CHANTEYS 
English Folk Chanteys. With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
and an Introduction and Notes. Collected by CeciL 
J. SHarp. Simpkin, Marshall. 5s. net. 

Mr. Sharp’s book consists of sixty chanteys, words, 
melody, and accompaniment. Thirty-nine of these, to his 
own knowledge, are already in print. The rest are new to 
him and to us. His full collection ran to upwards of a 
hundred and fifty, all taken down from sailors now living in 
retirement at St. Ives, Padstow, Watchet, Bridgwater, 
Clevedon, Bristol, Newcastle, and London. Some _ well- 
known chanteys, such as Farewell and adieu to you, Ladies of 
Spain, and those not “ actually used within living memory 
as working-songs on board ship,” have been excluded. Of 
these sixty, forty-six come from Watchet in Somerset. 

Mr. Sharp’s name, to those who know his Folk Songs 
from Somerset, guarantees the collection. It is interesting 
and beautiful, and it is newer than his claims suggest. For 
many of the well-known tunes are met here in a new old 
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form, with variations due probably to the uncommonly good 
yoice of his principal contributor, who is a town-crier; and 
it occurs to us that those we know have either come from 
inferior chanteymen or have undergone some conventionalisa- 
tion before reaching print. Thus all of Mr. Sharp’s melodies 
have a particular charm, even where they are not distinctly 
more beautiful than versions already published. 

He has not much to add in the matter of words. History 
is satisfied by the lines, “* Santa Anna run away All on the 

Jains of Mexico”’ replacing “ General Taylor run away,” 
and by the additional verse, “‘ The Americans ll make Ureta 
fie. Huerta] fly ” ; but this is the only revolutionary change. 
Rio Grand has these seven lines as the chanteyman’s part : 

I think I heard the old man say 

O Rio Grand is my native land. 

It’s there that I would take my stand. 

She’s a buxom young maid with a rolling black eye. 

She came from her dwelling a long way from here. 

I wish I was in Rio to-day. 

Buckle sailors you'll see there, 

With long sea-boots and close-cropped hair. 
We have been accustomed to less, not worse. As a rule Mr. 
Sharp gives fewer words than the versions current. But this 
is only another proof that he has worked scrupulously. He 
has taken down the words actually used by living chantey- 
men while the men marched round the capstan or pulled 
together at the ropes. 

To the sailor (says Mr. Sharp) the chief attraction of the chantey 
was that it infected his work with the spirit of play—as a chanteyman 
once said to me, “* It was only just a few words we had, but it made 
the thing come lighter.” Although the words of the refrains were 
often mere jingles, a succession of more or less meaningless syllables, 
they served their purpose none the less on that account. It was in 
the tune that the interest lay, and the words were little more than pegs 
upon which to hang the notes. With the words of the soloist [the 
chanteyman] it was otherwise, for these were improvised ; it was the 
excitement which that aroused that riveted the attention of the 
workers. It was for this reason, no doubt, that a clever chanteyman 
was accounted a valuable asset in a ship’s crew—it used to be said in 
the Merchant Service that a capable chanteyman was worth a couple 
of extra hands. . . . 

But for the landsman at least the chorus is now often the 
better part, cither because it is pretty good nonsense instead 
of very dull sense, or because, like Away to Rio, it is vaguely 
and romantically suggestive. It must in many cases have 
served scores of generations of sailors. The chanteyman’s 
part was largely but one man’s wit. For this reason the 
chantey, apart from its tune, is inferior to the folk-song of 
the land; and it had been corrupted by the street song 
before it began to get into print. If it is inferior in poetry, 
on the other hand it is full of hard sense and play. Some of 
the lines are like iron with their verbs. So that, after all, 
with a chorus like 

I'll go no more a roving with you, fair maid, 
which equals the landsman’s 
O *tis my delight on a shiny night in the season of the year, 

the sailor holds his own. His songs mix well the harshness 
of the sea, the fun of leaving it and the longing to be on it 
again, but not explicitly. Perhaps there is something in the 
opinion that the old ships were under-manned, and that the 
work could not have been done at all without songs. Mr. 
Sharp’s collection exhibits in its naked perfection the quality 
We should expect from songs of hard but not solitary work. 


THE BOER REBELLION 
The Afrikander Rebellion: South Africa To-day. By 
J. K. O'Connor. Allen & Unwin. 1s. net. 

The Afrikander rebellion referred to is that which has now, 
we hope, been finally suppressed by General Botha. Mr. 
O'Connor attributes the rebellion primarily to German 
intrigue which, beginning in the relations between Leyds and 





Bismarck in the ’eighties, had as its object the establishment 
of a German-controlled belt across Africa from Damaraland, 
south of the Zambesi, to Delagoa Bay. This plan Mr. 
O’Connor thinks might have been realised had not Germany 
been embarrassed by complications in Europe at a critical 
moment. Later, the British advance towards the north and 
west into Khama’s country, and what is now Rhodesia, 
destroyed Germany’s hopes for the time being. The road was 
blocked, and could never be opened again except by a success- 
ful war with Great Britain. Since the South African war 
German agents have been working assiduously to widen the 
breach between Dutch and English, and with a section of the 
Dutch population they have been successful. There has 
been, we are told, a marked growth of Republican sentiment 
during the past twelve months, and the plans by which the 
Republic (under German protection) was to be established 
have been widely disseminated amongst the disaffected 
Boers in all parts of the country. The Maritz “ treaty ” was 
not an arrangement devised on the spur of the moment to 
meet an unexpected situation; its terms were merely an 
abbreviated reproduction of a scheme that had long been in 
existence, and was as well understood in the Cape and in the 
Transvaal as in German South-West Africa. 

Mr. O’Connor attributes such success as the anti-British 
propaganda has had partly to the existence amongst the 
Dutch of a number of “ bitter-enders ” who never, in their 
hearts, agreed to the peace of Vereeniging, but still more to 
the extreme ignorance of the bijwoners (propertyless agricul- 
tural labourers), and small tenant-farmers who, knowing 
nothing of any world beyond their own Backveld horizon, 
are easily persuaded that they owe their hard lives and their 
downtrodden condition to the coming of the English. For 
the bijwoners rebellion involves no sacrifices; “on com- 
mando ” is to them a term meaning a happy time of riding 
on horseback from town to town, living on the country as 
they proceed, and doing no work. What is most urgently 
needed, in Mr. O’Connor’s opinion, is a Department of 
Rural Education, which “ would take these people in hand, 
would educate them, and would hold out some hope to 
them of obtaining some degree of comfort in their lives.” 
“* Even if it is found necessary to spend half a million sterling 
per annum for thirty years on their education, that would 
be cheaper than spending half a million sterling per diem for 
thirty days in quelling a rebellion.” 

In conclusion, Mr. O’Connor refers to the question of how 
the rebels should be dealt with when they are finally over- 
come. He does not offer any definite solution of his own, 
but he calls attention to General Botha’s plea that “ the 
curtain should be rung down with as little declamation, as 
little controversy, and as little recrimination as possible. . . . 
Remember that we have to live together in this land long 
after the war is ended.” 


: SHORTER NOTICE 
Southern India. Painted by Lapy Lawiey; described by F. E. 
Penny. A. & C. Black. 20s. net. 

Fifty bright water-colour drawings by Lady Lawley, wife of the ex- 
Governor of Madras, accompany Mrs. Penny's letterpress. Many of the 
single figures are effective, some are very charming ; it would have been 
better, perhaps, to omit the processions and other ambitious scenes. 
Mrs. Penny passes lightly over the surface town and country life in 
South India, leaving a pleasant impression of village types and customs, 
still little affected by the modern movement. She is, however, given 
to repeating the foolish things which unobservant Europeans in India 
have been passing on from one generation to another—as, for instance, 
that “ no one hurries in the East ’ (she must have seen her bearer skip 
at the word of command), or that “in India there is no honour in 
Jabour ” (Hindu ladies, of high caste and rank, often work long and 
hard). None of us can hope to see the day when books about India 
will be free from passages such as this with which Mrs. Penny sets 
out : 

“ India is a land of contrasts. They are not far to seek. They stand 
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out with startling vividness side by side in the streets of every large 
town. Poverty and wealth, squalor and splendour, the twice-born 
Brahman and the despised outcaste move together in the broad high- 
way, never touching each other as they pass, nor mingling their lives.” 

We in England, rejoicing in the blessed uniformity of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and St. George’s-in-the-East, and in the perfect 
mingling of their denizens’ lives, can marvel at the contrast afforded by 
the poor Brahman, proud as Lucifer, and the millionaire merchant who 
does obeisance to him. 


THE CITY 


USINESS remains rather slack, such activity as there 
is being divided principally between gilt-edged 
securities, on the one hand, and industrial shares 

likely to benefit from the war, on the other. There is also 
a very keen demand for short-dated securities, which is 
not surprising, having regard to the low deposit rates offered 
by the banks and the uncertainty as to the future value of 
loanable money. Perhaps the most attractive short-dated 
security purchasable consists of Argentine Government 
Treasury Bills payable September 2nd next, which can be 
bought to return about 5? per cent. They are, however, 
not obtainable in smaller amounts than £1,000. The 
dividends declared by Home Railways have been very mixed, 
some, like the Lancashire and Yorkshire and Glasgow and 
South Western, having increased their dividends, whilst 
most of the companics have cither maintained or slightly 
reduced their distributions. With the increasing cost of 
living the labour outlook is most obscure, and railway 
nationalisers need be in no hurry until the companies have 
tackled this problem which lies ahead of them. The 
Canadian Pacific has maintained its dividend of 10 per cent., 
much to the relief of some who feared a decrease. In view 
of the continuous fall in the traffics it would not be surprising 
if the Company found it advisable to reduce its dividend 
before the war is over. Strangely enough, some demand 
has sprung up in Canada for good investment securities, 
and orders from that country have been received for good 
Canadian Bonds. The explanation is, apparently, that 
trust and loan companies in Canada experience difficulty 
in finding borrowers at good rates, and are therefore invest- 
ing some of their funds. 


2% * * 


The market is not so delighted as the Russian Finance 
Minister at his meeting with his French and British col- 
leagues, for it is not at all anxious to sce a huge three-Power 
loan, of which London would probably have to take the 
lion’s share. To reassure financial circles on this point, 
uninspired paragraphs are appearing in the Press hinting 
that no such financial operation is likely, but that the con- 
versations have probably related to small loans to minor 
Powers, such as, let us say, Roumania or Greece, which might 
be guaranteed jointly by the three great Allies. Such loans 
will no doubt come along, but it is difficult to see how 
Russia can carry on the war without considerable financial 
assistance. In times of peace she is unable to finance her 
requirements without huge loans from France, and in a 
minor degree from Germany and Great Britain. The country 
has vast resources if properly developed, and will no doubt 
be able to bear further indebtedness; but it is adopting 
an ostrich-like policy to ignore the fact that, with almost 
every outlet for her exports closed and her exchange already 
in a lamentable condition, Russia cannot manage without 
being financed. Possibly it is this consideration that has 
caused the Treasury to keep such close control over fresh 
issues of capital. Most wars leave behind them some 
interesting little joint loans, apart from the uninterest- 
ing big ones assumed by cach country. Such are the 
Egyptian Government 3 per cent. Guaranteed Loan, which 
is absolutely guaranteed by Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, Franee, Italy, Russia and Turkey, and is quoted 
at 90; the Greek 2} per cent. Gold Loan of 1898, which is 
guaranteed by Great Britain, France and Russia, and quoted 
at 77}; and the Turkish Government 4 per cent. Loan of 





1855, which is guaranteed by Great Britain and France, ang 
is quoted at 100. Prophcts in the sphere of international] 
politics might amuse themselves by forecasting those other 
countries which are likely to figure in the list with guaranteed 
loans as a result of this war. 

* x x 


Proof of the change in the balance of trade between the 
United States and this country is afforded by the New York 
rate of exchange. The mint par of exchange—i.e., the 
exact value of the sovereign—expressed in American dollars 
is $4.863, and before the war the rate was usually slightly 
in favour of London, being in the neighbourhood of $4.87 
or so. When war broke out so many British-owned Ameri- 
‘an securities were sold in New York, and so many debts 
owing to us were called in, that the current of remittances 
being all our way the rate on London rose to something 
like $5.10, which meant that American debtors to the United 
Kingdom had to pay the equivalent of about 21s. in their 
currency for every sovereign (or its equivalent) remitted 
to London. Now, however, owing to the surplus of American 
exports over imports, the current has set in so strongly in 
the opposite direction that cable transfers from New York 
to London, or vice versa, can be effected at about $4.83, 
which means that people in this country having to remit to 
America obtain about 4 cents, or 2d. in the pound less in 
dollars than the exact equivalent in dollars of the sovereign. 
This is the lowest rate that has obtained for many years. 
In ordinary times the persistence of such a rate would result 
in gold exports to America, and this may yet occur, but it is 
understood that efforts are being made on both sides to 
prevent gold exports by reason of these fluctuations. It 
will be interesting to see how this develops if the war goes 
on much longer and the balance of trade in favour of the 
United States increases. If such arrangements were to 
become general between Governments they might be the 
beginning of a new supernational currency, although, of 
course, if the balance of trade did not adjust itself more or 
less loans from one country to another would be necessary 
from time to time, leading to a gradual increase of taxation 
in the debtor countries to meet interest. 

* * * 

My advices from America show that people there are 
“talking up” copper. On the outbreak of war copper fell 
heavily in price, and only in November last was as low as 
11-10 cents per pound. Now it is about 14 cents. While 
large quantities are being shipped to Europe for use in 
ammunition there has been a tremendous falling off in the 
consumption for trade purposes, and it must be remembered 
that in industry Germany, after the United States, was the 
world’s largest consumer. Most of the American mines 
have curtailed their production by one-half, and a rise in 
price from such a cause is very unstable. Copper is a com- 
modity that appears always to have been subject to market 
manipulations ; it seems to exercise a peculiar fascination 
over speculators, and more “ corners” have probably been 
attempted in that metal than in any other commodity. 
Another metal, however, which is even more affected by the 
war is zinc. The trade of the great producers in Australia, 
the Broken Hill group of companies, has been entirely 
dislocated, for the ore was shipped to Germany for treatment, 
and production had been sold ahead to that country for 
many years. Legislation is talked of, releasing these 
Australian companies from their contracts. Usually the 
United States produces just about sufficient zine for its own 
requirements. Now, however, that the largest zine smelters 
in Europe have had to close down owing to the war Europe 
is almost dependent upon the United States for zine (oF 
spelter, as it is often termed). Zine producers in America 
are therefore in a happy frame of mind. By the time the 
war is over numerous changes in the flow of materials from 
country to country will have occurred, and the student of 
commerce will have quite an interesting time of it for some 
years after the war in observing the extent to which the 
readjustment to the normal takes place. 

Emit Davies. 
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See 
INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 


With the issue of THe New 
SraTEsMAN for Saturday, March 
13th, will be published an import- 
ant 32-page Special Supplement 
dealing with Industrial Insurance. 
The methods and results of Life 
Assurance amongst the wage-earning 
class have for many months been the 
subject of exhaustive enquiry by 
a Committee of the Fabian Re- 
search Department, and this Supple- 
ment embodies the draft report 
prepared by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

CONTENTS. 


. Introduction. 

What is Industrial Insurance ? 
By Whom is Industrial Insur- 
ance conducted ? 

. The Army of Agents. 

. ThePremiumsand the Benefits. 

The Story of ‘The Prudential.’ 

The Prevalence of Lapsing. 

The “ Excessive Cost.” 

Some Means that have been 

suggested of reducing the Cost. 

10. Alternatives to the Collecting 

System. 

Malpractices of Industrial 

Insurance. 

12. Conclusions and Proposals. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1914-15 will be given at King's College, 
Strand, by The Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., F.R.S., at 5 p.m., 
on Feb, 22. The subject of the Lecture will be ‘‘ Race Sentiment as 
a Factor in History."’ The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Chancellor of the University. Admission 
free, by ticket, to be obtained from the Secretary, King's College. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society cf 
Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 
te ge of the prospectus may be obtained ‘rom the Head Master, Bootham 
» York, 


a TYPEWRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING.—AIll branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maupe F. Gatttrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
suaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. : 
‘T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 

—C. F.. 27 Sandringham Road. Golders Green, N.W. 


‘ TO LET. 
F* RNISHED STUDIO, with Bedroom curtained off, in beautiful 
L old house overlooking river. Ten minutes from Hammersmith Broadway 
Large garden, £1 a week. including attendanee and light. Private family. Suit 
Single lady.—Box 266. THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 

XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE, FURNISHED. 
5 beaemfortable. convenient and artistic, and in an unspoilt hamlet. 4 reception, 
ite rooms. Dressing and bath rooms. H.andC. Indoor sanitation. Acre well- 
oo well-stocked garden. Fine orchard and meadow. Fruit in full bearing. 
tation about hour from town. _Large library left for careful tenant. £3 3s., with 


~— as owner going abroad. “ Literary.’ Taz New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
treet, Kingsway, W.C. 
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COMMON 
SENSE adour 
the WAR » 


BERNARD SHAW 


A Reprint of Mr. Shaw’s War 
Essay, with ‘ The Last Spring of 
the Old Lion” and “A Reply 
to Some Critics.’” Any bookstall 


or newsagent can obtain copies 








promptly, and readers are par- 
ticularly asked to send the 
Publisher particulars of any 
unwillingness to do so. 


From all newsagents, price Sixpence net, or 
direct from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., on receipt of Sevenpence. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 








Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings -12 " » « 
Prospectuses 15 os « 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “ Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vols, I., II., and IIL, price each 2/6 net, 
and Bound Volumes (I., II., and III.), price each 18/- net, 


may be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Sipney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNIE Besant, Hupert Bianp, Sir Sypney Ourvier, K.C.M.G., 
Wiiiam Crarke, and GraHaM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, Bernarp Suaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 2$d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harsen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. Edited by Professor Epirx 
Mor ey for the Fabian Women’s Group, 1914. 6s. net. P 












































NEW FABIAN TRACT. 


By A. CLUTTON BROCK 
In this latest Fabian Tract Mr. Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation of Socialism 
to Art. He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to make beautiful things by machinery, 
nevertheless the ideas of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior 
persons, but a fair chance with the ordinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair 





chance of enjoying those things which his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, 144. 





A Selection of Fabian Tracts 


Bound Volume 
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80in all. Buck- 
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